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2 
THE MOST REVEREND 
HIS GRACE 
JOHN, LORD ARCHBISHOP 


OF 1 


CANTIRDEEY: 


MY LORD, 


Tur unremitting attention to the 
Exigencies of Religion, which dif: | 
tinguiſh your Grace's Adminiſtra- 


tion in the exalted ſtation wherein 


Provi- 


(vi ) 
Providenge hath placed You, might 
afford a plea for the liberty I take 
in requeſting permiſſion to ſhelter 
under your Authority the following 
pages; claiming, as in common with 
whatever is connec with Religion, 


the condeſcenſion of your Grace's 


protection. But I have an additi- 
onal motive ; as ſatisfaction of thus 
publickly expreſſing my grateful 
ſenſe of the many favours, with 
which your Grace hath been plea- 
ſed to honour me. 

The ſubject of thoſe pages, hk 


indeed ſo trite as to have exerciſed 


the 


69 
che pens of contemplative men ever 
ſince the inſtitution of letters, is ſo 
intereſting alſo, as to juſtify every 
effort to place it in the ſtrongeſt and 
cleareſt points of view. It enhances 
the enjoyment of profperity, by ſe- 
curing the continued proſpect of it: 
under the ſhade of adverſity, it is 
always the greateſt, ſometimes the 
only, topic of conſolation. 

By Dignity of Character, by Ex- 
ample of Life and Solidity of Judg- 
ment, which in your Grace adorn 
the ſtation you fill, and mark your 


adminiſtration, that you may long 


continue 


wy 
continue to conduct the important 
concerns in which the intereſts of 
this world and the next are united, 
is the prayer of, 


"MY LORD, 
With the greateſt Reſpect, 


| 
$ | f | p 
f Your Grace's dutiful 


Moſt obliged 


And obediegt Servant 


* 


R. SHEPHERD. 


-DISCOURSES 


ON A 


FUTURE EXISTENCE, &c: 
| 


SERMON I. 


1 Cor. xv. lv. 


O DEATH, WHERE Is THY STING ? 
O GRAVE, WHERE Is THY VICTORY ? 


Is a Chriſtian Country little might we have 
ſuppoſed to ſee the ETERNAL Houss “ of the 
antient diſciples of Epicurus revived, not by 
a few individuals only, but by a public avowal 
of the doctrine. 1 


* Dowuvs xTERNA. 80 the Epicureans, as appears 
by many of their inſcriptions, uſed to ſlile their burying | 
grounds. " 

+ On the portal of a great national cemetary at Paris 20 
is ipſcribed. . av 80MMIIL ETERNAL,” | l 


A Great 


3 


2 Diſcourſes on a future Exiflence, Ec. 


Great Heaven ! and ſhall that yawning grave 
bury in eternal darkneſs all that was once moſt 
dear to me? Shall that reach of mind on which 
with rapt attention I have ſo often hung, that 
glow of love and friendſhip which once entranced 
the congenial ſoul; ſhall all that virtue too, which 
in the dear object of my affection exalted human 
nature, there moulder in eternal duſt ? Is this 
the comfort, vain philoſophy, thou bringeſt a 
mind drooping under affliction's heavieſt bolt? 
Oh, no: the language of true philoſophy ſpeaks 
better things. Let us then under its guidance 
endeavour to read that language; as we find it 
written in the fair page of rEason. Let us 
hear what arguments of conſolation it holds out 
in ſupport of the hope with which it chears me ; 
the ſoothing hope, that the friend of my boſom, 
though for a moment torn from it, ſtill lives and 
is happy, looks down ſuperiour on the anguiſh 
that wrings the heart of ſenſibility, and whiſper-, 
ing conſolation ſuggeſts, he has only changed his 
reſidence, and taken the deſtined journey a little 
before me. And if it be not to intrude too far 
into hidden myſteries, while we are on this ſub- 
ject, we will a little further extend our inveſtiga- 
tion; and enquire whether it ſupplies us with a 
ray of hope, that we ſhall ever meet again. 

I. And 


Ft 


Diſeourſes un a future Exiſtence, &c. 3 


I. And fir, looking into the ſtate of my own 
mind at this moment, do I not feel conviction 
of the truth of what am endeavouring to prove? 
Why do I poſſeſs ſich a Degree of intellectual 
faculty, as enables me to argue about a future 
ſtate, if it have no exiſtence. Why, in this caſe, 
do the powers of the mind extend beyond the 
limits of the world, with which I am only con- 
cerned : and why extend thus, only to deceive 
me ? Why in purſuit of this meteor blaze is my 
attention diverted from more uſeful, more inter- 
eſting, more neceſſary objects? If this world be 
the ſum of all to me; hath it not ſufficient at- 
trations, ſolely to engage the mind fo bounded 
by it ? It holds out pleaſures, that may profit- 
ably occupy mie in deviſing ſchemes for the en- 
Joyment of them. It preſents a vaſt growth of 
troubles, which reaſon would be ſufficiently and 
pertinently employed in deviſing means to ſhun. 
Fooliſh Epicurean, that on your own principles 
ſtand convicted of inconſiſtency ! Why waſte 
your hours, and conſume your mind, in think- 
ing and arguing on ſubjects unintereſting to you 
as the ſoul's immortality and a future ſtate : 
thoſe precious hours which nature allowed you, 
when you chanced to burſt into exiſtence, for 
purpoſes in common with your fellow brute 
A 2 moxe 


4 Diſcourſes on a ſuture Exiſtence, &e. 


more near and dear to you, and more congenial 
to your ſoul ? You trifle, when you urge they 
are the amuſements of the mind, whoſe ſtrong 
pinion often takes excurſive flights into ideal 
realms. The argument is ſtill unanſwered : the 
| mind hath not a movement, on your own princi- 
ö ples, ſo foreign to it: the God of nature formed it 
with no volitions illuſory or vain. As this world 
furniſhes us with every object of purſuit neceſ- 
ſary to a being, that is concerned with nothing 
beyond it; would not the underſtanding have 
ſerved the purpoſes of life beſt, by being con- 
4 fined to thoſe purſuits ? And in that caſe would 
I not the author of nature have confined it to 
4 them? | | 
E \ But ſtrange, and difficult to be accounted for, 
4 on the ſuppoſition of man being a mere ephe- 
meris of the world ; this faculty of reaſon, in 
| the extent in which he poſſeſſes it, expatiates 
4 -with ſupreme delight on ſubjects no wiſe neceſ- 
fary to the body, nor allied to temporary or 
; | earthly objects. It extends itſelf to high and 
i ſpeculative, ybje&s ; and while it experiences its 
1 powers not {afficiently capacious for thoſe great 
| attainments to which iz at preſent aſpires, feels 
the flattery of hope th it ſhall hereafter be capa- 


ble even of greater. The inference therefore 
| from 


Diſcourſes on a future Exiſtence, &c. 5 


from thoſe extenſive powers of the mind is, that 
its concerns are co-extenſive with its powers. 
The mole that is formed to delve in the earth, 
is not endowed with the powers of viſion. And 
why ſhould we have faculties that rap the foul 
to viſions of future bliſs ; if we were formed only 
to grovel in this world, our ſole objects of con- 
cern, the good it ſupplies, and the evil it pro- 
duces ? On this ſuppoſition, the art of living 
would be contracted within a narrow compaſs ; 
regarding only proviſion for the ſubſiſtence of 
the body and the gratification of the ſenſes, and 
th eavoidance of what might impede the one and 
deſtroy the other. Every operation of mind 
above what was neceſſary to thoſe concerns would 
be a ſuperfluous proviſion in nature: for inſtinct, 
that directs the brute, would for theſe purpoſes 
be ſufficient to inform mankind. What need 
of the notion of a future ſtate ; if we be to have 
no concern in it? What need of all abſtracted 
ſpeculations, if we have nothing to do, but to 
ſport in this world, like the Leviathan in the 
deep; to eat, and drink, take our paſtime in it, 
and die ? Indeed the idea of a poſt- exiſtence 
would in this caſe not only be a ſuperfluous prin- 
ciple in the mind of man, and foreign to his na- 
ture; but it would be injurious too. Conferred 

A 3 on 
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6 Diſcourſes on à future Exiſtence, &c. 


on him for the purpoſe of exalting man above 
the brute creation, and rendering him happier 
than them, it would have the very oppoſite 
effect. It rudely breaks in upon the pleaſurable 
hour, as with a falſe writ of enquiry ; and menaces 
him with imaginary evils, when in reality he has 
nothing to fear. 

And the truth of this reflection experience 
evinces, not only in the heart-ſickening checks, 
vice receives from ſuch internal monitions ; but 
in the mind's moſt elevated exerciſe of thoſe 
high powers, which diſqualify it both for the 
pleaſures and: buſineſs of common life. Habits 


of intenſe thinking diminiſh the force of bodily 


powers; and the mind abſorpt in elevated ſpecu- 
lations becomes averſe to the buſy purſuits of life, 
and loſes its reliſh for the ſatisfactions thoſe pur- 
ſuits might otherwiſe afford. The exerciſe of 
reaſon ſo directed narrows the gratifications re- 
ſulting from the intercourſe of the world, and 
flattens the edge of enjoyments derived from the 
ſenſes. As therefore the great enjoyments of 
this world are the pleaſures of ſenſe, and the 
general means of acquiring the command of thoſe 
pleaſures is by a ſteady and confined purſuit of 
our worldly intereſts ; thoſe, who moſt cultivate 
the. mind, do thereby leſſen their opportunities 

| cf 
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of procuring the ſatisfactions of life, as well as 
blunt their reliſh of thoſe that may be in their 
poſſeſſion. And hence follows the flat contra- 
diction ; that the wiſer a man 1s, the greater folly 
he diſcovers. Hence too the beſt men are in 
the worſt condition ; in loſing their equal ſhare 
of common pleaſures, not by a criminal abuſe of 
thoſe pleaſures, but by living above them. But 
if with infinite rectitude providence conduct the 
affairs of this world ; that faculty of reaſon, which 
diſtinguiſhes man, and exalts him above the brute 
creation, conferred on him for the purpoſe of 
rendering him wiſer, muſt render him happier 
too : wiſer and happier in the degree in which 
he reſpectively employs it; if not here, certainly 
in ſome other ſtate of exiſtence : a period where- 
in it will be more ſatisfactorily employed, and in 
which it will be gloriouſly rewarded. 

II. Somewhat akin to this argument, in evi- 
dence that this life is not the final period of our 
exiſtence, our appetites and deſires afford another 
proof, Theſe are ever on the ſtretch, yet never 
ſatisfied : ever purſuing ſome fancied good, but 
never ſatisfied with the fruition of it. No grati- 
fication in life is abſolute, It only leads to a 
new wiſh, and another want. Our whole life 
in reſpect to our whole exiſtence is a ſtate of in- 

A4 fancy : 
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fancy : adapted to each period of it, we have 
toys to engage us ; of which tired in turn, we 
fling them away, and continue ever graſping at 
ſomething, which is ever out of our reach. 

Now what does this diſsatisfaction even with 
the enjoyments of life teach ; but that we are 
not yet at the place of reſt, where the great 
Author of our nature deſigned us to be; that 
we are not made ſolely for this world, nor chief- 
ly for it. For as far as we can perceive and 
judge, all capacities are ſatisfied with their ſur- 

' rounding objects: and every thing finds reſt and 
ſatisfaction in its own element. The reſtleſsneſs 
therefore of men, their diſsatisfaction with all en- 
joyments preſent, and their longings after ſome 
future fancied good, are plain indications that 
there is ſome good before them, ſome future ſtate 
of acquieſcence. 

And this argument derived from the diflatis- 
faction which wiſe and good men experience in 
the ordinary purſuits and common buſineſs, as 
well as in the pleafures, of life, proportionably 
greater in the degree a man is wifer and better, 
will receive additional weight, in evidence that 
man is made for ſome more exalted ſtation ; if 
we advert particularly to God's conduct in his 
moral government of the world. For if a man 


be 


Diſcourſes on a future Exiftence, &c. 3 
be diſſatisfied with the world; it is becauſe he 
feels himſelf unhappy in it: and if the good and 
virtuous be more apt to be diffatisfied with it, 
that is, more unhappy in it, than the diſſolute 
and wicked, if virtue in a ſingle inſtance be 
found united with miſery, ſuppoſing there is no 
future ſtate to look to; where ſhall we look for 
providential goodneſs in this? On that fuppo- 
ſition, the adminiftration of this world appearing 
the effect of ill-deſign, or at beſt the work of 
chance, what becomes of divine wiſdom ? If the 
affairs of this world be ſo involved and intricate, 
that ſuch unequal diſtribution of good and evil 
muſt ſometimes neceſfarily take place; how ſhall 
we aſcertain the infinitude of divine power ? 
Theſe general obſervations we will in the ſequel 
proceed more diſtinctly to illuſtrate.” 

III. That Almighty Being, which firſt cre- 
ated the univerſe, continues, as we obſerve in 
the courſe of nature ever providentially ſup- 
ported, to govern and direct it by certain gene- 
ral laws. The planets have their ſtated revo- 
lutions, the_/un knoweth his going down, and even 
to the wandering comets their courſe is pre- 
ſcribed : ſo that notwithſtanding the rapid, va- 
rious, and continual movements of the heavenly 
bodies, nothing is thereby hurt or endangered; 

but 
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but the great harmony we ſee ever providenti- 
ally maintained. He maketh the rivers to flow 
within their banks, and hath ſet bounds to the 
ocean. Flowers, herbs, and trees riſe and ve- 
getate, and obſerve their general laws. - By his 
ſupport the animal world ſubſiſts, taught by in- 
ſtinctive knowledge to purſue what is agreeable 
to their reſpective natures, and to avoid what 
would diſadvantage and hurt them. Man is aſ- 
ſumed a compound Being, : conſiſting of ſpirit 
and matter. And ſince all bodies are regulated 
and governed by certain eſtabliſhed: laws; with 
regard to this other part of human nature which 
we term ſpirit, and which is the nobleſt part 
of man, there muſt be ſome, law given, whereby 
its actions may be regulated, and whereto they 
are to be referred. And this law is that innate 


ſenſe of right and wrong, of virtue and vice, 


which every man carries in his own boſom, 
This is that principle, which diſtinguiſnes him 
from the brute creation: and thus he ſtands in 
the chain of nature; a Being ſubject to paſſions, 


but endowed with reaſon to govern them, fur- 


niſhed with a ſenſe of what is right and wrong, 
but neceſſarily determined to neither, being en- 
dowed with a freedom of will and action. And 


as reaſon was given him to direct his will, ſo 
likewiſe 


Diſcourſes on a future Exiſtence, &c, 11 


likewiſe does he poſſeſs a principle, termed con- 
ſcience ; which watches over, and ſuperintends 
his reaſon. Thus furniſhed with cheſe two prin- 
ciples of xeaſon and conſcience, he is appointed 
the tacit judge and cepſor of his own actions. 
In the ſilence, of darkneſs, in his moſt obſcure 
retreats from che eyes and cars of his fellow 
creatures, even in his hours of gaiety, there is 
ſtill ſomething within, which puts his ſoul upon 
its trial q and never fails to pronounce, as he 
willingly: obeys, or diſobeys his reaſon. And 
as theſe impreſſions operating on the mind of 
man beſpeak a law written on his heart; ſo 
doth ſuch law demonſtrate a judgment ang 
ing over his head. 

But if againſt this conſequence. it be A | 
a that in order to influence the conduct of 
mankind, though it might be expedient to iinpreſs 
their minds with the belief of a world to come, 
yet it was by no means neceſſary tha: there 
ſhould be one; as the ſecret approbation ac- 
companying a good action, and the tacit con- 
demnation of ourſelves on the commiſſion of a 
bad one would 2 either caſe be the ſame: it is 
obvious to obſerve, that to admit the ſuppoſi- 
tion of ſuch a principle implanted in the human 
mind, on the ideal apprehenſion of what is never 
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to happen, is to attribute to the God of truth. 
an act of deception. - 
And the ſame obſervation will apply in ob- 


- viating another argument, which hath been often 


employed to invalidate the doctrine of a future 
ſtate, viz, that it was the coinage of legiſlators 
and politicians ; who diſcerning the efficacy of 
it, in enforcing obedience to the laws, in ex- 
citing to virtue, and reſtraining from vice, 
made it an engine of ſtate, and hired prieſts to 
confirm and propagate the deluſion. Is it then 
really acknowledged, that ſuch a belief has ſuch 
an effect? We avail ourſelves of the concef- 
fion, and afk in reply whether our Creator left 
any motive, conſiſtent with man's freedom of will 


and action, that might conduce to virtue and deter 


from vice, unimprefſed on the human mind ; 


any thing uneffected to the future diſcovery of 
ljegiſlators and politicians. And if for ſuch wiſe 


purpoſe he did impreſs on it ſo powerful a prin- 
ciple, as the apprehenſion of a world to come; 
would He found a motive to virtue on fiftion's 
baſe, when He could effect his purpoſe by a 
truth: a truth, diſplaying infin*te goodneſs, and 
conſiſtent with all his wiſe decrees? Greater 
even than the folly of ſuch a . is the 
impiety of it. 

Iv. But 


. 
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IV. But farther, as this ſecret ſenſe of right 
and wrong, for wiſe purpoſes ſo deeply implan- 
ted by our Creator on the human mind, has the 
nature, force, and effect of a law; it muſt 
poſſeſs more than a mere menace, it muſt, in 
common with all other laws, have its ſanction 
too: that is, the violation of it muſt be attended 
with more pain than pleaſure; and the obſeryance 
of it with greater pleaſure, than pain, Such ſanc- 
tion is eſſential to a law, in order to guard and 
enforce it : and the wiſdom of the legiſlator is 
concerned in the annexment of it. Let us 
then look round and ſee, how in the inſtance 
of this law the ſanction operates; let us queſtion 
ourſelves, whether in the preſent conſtitution of 
things more ſatisfactions might not be acquired 
by wickedneſs, for inſtance by ſenſual pleaſures, 
by fraud, by oppreſſion, than by a ſtrict and rigid 
adherence to virtue. And this acknowledged, 
as in truth it muſt be, ſince the ſanctions do 
not operate here, we muſt look farther for them: 
even to that future ſtate, with a perception of 
which our Creator hath impreſſed us. 

And in this view of the argument, as we have 
already obſerved the goodneſs of the Deity to 
be abridged, his wiſdom impeached, .and his 
power narrowed, by the denial ot a future ſtate; 

| {© 
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ſo ſhall we alfo find his attribute of juſtice affect- 


ed. In the ordinary diſpenſations of providence 
there is no diſcernible diſtinction of perſons: the 
fun rifeth * equally on the juſt and on the 
unjuſt. In the divine diſtribution of temporal 
advantages, even the undeſerving oſten ſeem to 
be objects of his regard, and partakers of divine 
bounty: while the humble votary of religion is 
as frequently overwhelmed with troubles and 
affliction, and pines perhaps under the oppreſſion 
of injuſtice and ignominious penury. Or, to 
place the argument in a ſtill ſtronger light, do 
we not frequently ſee virtuous men ſuffering 
hardſhips even on account of their virtue, and 
vicious men enjoying all the ſatisfactions of life, 
as if in reward of, and by means of their vices ? 


Here then we find the Almighty has given man- 


kind a general law ; and, that part of mankind, 
which obſerves ſuch law, we ſee on that very 
account miſerable : while thoſe, who diſobey 
their Creator's commands and break his law, 
ſtill continue to enjoy the greateſt marks of his 
favour. Is God, as the apoſtle argues, unjuſt ? 
Or, as the pſalmiſt exclaims, hath He forgotten 
to be gracious ? That is a contradiQion in terms: 
for the Being, whom we ſtile God, we ſuppoſe 
infinite i in all perfections; and therefore infint:e- 

ly 


| Diſcourſes on a ſuiure Exiſtenee, &c. 15 
ly juſt, and good. No way indeed of account- 
ing for tlioſe temporary diſpenfations of provi- 
dence, which is confiſtent with the notions of 
divine juftice, doth 'teaſbn ſupply, except this 
one; the acknowledgement of à future tate: 
The riddle is then reſ6lved, all the numerbus dif- 
ficulties are removed, and the truth fully cleared 
up: while, on the ſttongeſt ground of convic- 
tion, we embrace the certainty of a fature ſtate 
from the neceMty of it. The myſterious plan 
of God's diſpenſations in regard to this life, con- 
ſidered in this view, begins to clear up; but we 
may expect will be more fully illuſtrated here- 
after : the little inequalities between the reſpec- 
tive proſpetity and atverſity of men will then 
be made up, we ſhall at that period of retribu- 

tion fee unfolded the wiſdom that directed vit- 
tue's ſuffering, and the triumphs of vice; and 
all the gracious ways of God will be juſtified to 
man, 

V. From this view of nfering virtue a> 
triumphant vice, reſpecting individuals, if we 
turn our eyes on the world at large, and con- 
template man in the aggregate; in whatever 
condition we regard him, we ſee a great deal of 
real miſery, and of unalloyed happineſs not a 
fingle inſtance. Proſperity tempts him to wan- 
toneſs 
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tonneſs and exceſs : Adverſity to murmuring and 
impatience : riches are productive of care and 
anxiety ; and poverty is complicated miſery. 
Labour is painful; and idleneſs is irkſome. Wiſ- 
dom points out to us a deeper ſenſe of the evils 
we encounter ; and folly expoſes us to the edge 
of croſs events. To increaſe knowledge, ſaid the 
wiſeſt of men, is t0.encreaſe trouble : and yet, adds 
he, the ſoul without it is not good. Our enjoy- 
ments ſoon pall upon us; our diſappointments . 
and diſquietudes fit heavy, and laſt long. We 
are devoured by eager appetites, and racked by 
the conflicts of cantending paſſions. 
Nor are our bodies better ſecured againſt the 
bolts of pain and trouble, than our minds. Di- 
ſeaſe waits for us in a thouſand ſhapes, ever ready 
to ſeiſe and unharmoniſe our frail frames, and 
rob us of the little eaſe we might otherwiſe enjoy. 
Theſe and numberleſs other evils, to which mor- 
tality is heir, and which whether we experience 
ourſelves, or. obſerve in others, the common ties 
of humanity in part make our own, furniſh us 
with ſtrong grounds of confidence, that, as our 
Creator did not make us only for this world, 
which if there be more miſery than happineſs in 
it would have been to create us for miſery, 


though our firſt ſtate of general exiſtence be, 
like 
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like our firſt entrance into the world, with tears 
and cries, our progreſs will be bri For 
our reaſon and the common notions of mankind 
teach us concerning God, that He is infinitely 
good and powerful; the fountain of benignity 
and perfection. And therefore we conclude 
from infinite goodneſs and perfection, that ſince 
miſery prevails here, He hath made other pro- 
viſion for us, and that we may be happy here- 

after. | | 
VI. How do our longings fix on that AER E- 
ArTER | How do we anti@pate it in our ſoli- 
citude, to grave the record of ourſelves here ! 
All means are "> perpetuate mens* names 
and memories. uſes, cities Wd lands we 
call by our own names. Books are written, ex- 
ploits are performed from the ſame principle. 
For this the lump of duft is embalmed, the 
proud column riſes, and the flattering monument 
is framed. And for this ſo general propenſity 
to a future memq;, as the minds of all men in- 
dicate; how ſhall we account; except by ſup- 
poſing the Author of nature originally impreſ- 
ſed it on the human mind ? But can we, dare 
we ſuppoſe, the God of truth would have given 
us thoſe falſe longings after an ideal exiſtence ; if 
we were never to enjoy a real one? Can we ad- 
B | mit 
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mit the probability, I had almoſt ſaid the poſſi- 
bility, idea ſo general, ſo apparently innate, 
ſo rootedly implanted 'on the human mind, as 
that of a future ſtate, to be the baſeleſs coinage of 
the imagination; a notion fictious, falſe, and 
vain? If, when we quit this evaneſcent ſtate of 
exiſtence, all exiſtence ceaſe : what could be ſo nu · 
gatory, as the deſire to be thought of, talked of, 
heard of hereafter? Why ſo anxious for a pre- 
carious Being in a mere name and memory, 
i we are never to poſſeſs a real one? No mat- 
ter: nugatory, — ſuperfluous as this 
propenſity to a poſthumous memory may ap- 
pear; ſtill we poſſeſs it, wqpoſſeſs it univerſally, 
and hereforaruratty. ut as nature, or the 
God of nature hath tmplanted in the human mind 
nothing nugatory, or ſuperfluous ; what ſhall we 
conclude, but that He has given us the percep- 
tion of what we ſhall hereafter in reality enjoy. 
VII. It may be faid, this notion ſo ſoothing 
and flattering is the offsprin hof pride. And J 
could grant, it might be ſo; if it were iogma 
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only of a few philoſophers. But all the world 
is not run mad with pride. Yet this notion is 
A dopted by all mankind. And here is another 
argument in proof of the truth of the doctrine, 
- grounding on the univerſality of it, It is not the 
— peculiar 
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peculiar notion of this, or that country; or of 
any particular. age : it extends backwards in 
point of antiquity, as far as hiſtory will carry us, 
its progreſs in unbroken chain reaching to the 
preſent hour. Allnations own it, all nations profit 
by it: in civiliſed and poliſhed, as well as in the 
more barbarous ſtates, it enforces national duties, 
and is the cement of ſociety. And conſidering 
man as by his Creator formed a ſocial Being, 
whatever principle he may poſſeſs univerſally im- 
preſſed on the mind, and contributing to ſupport 
| ſociety, muſt be referred to his Creator too. 

If all nations were governed by the ſame laws; 
who would heſitate to aſcribe thoſe laws to a tablet 
written by the Deity on the human heart? If 
all nations entertained on any one point one 
general opinion ; would it not be reaſonable to 
refer it to the ſame cauſe ? And is not this ex- 
actly the caſe, reſpecting the doctrine of a future 
ſtate ? Amidſt the vaſt variety of nations and 
Fe whoſfare ſtrangers to each other's 


peopl 
cuſtoms, and as different in their man- 


laws 


ners, as they are diſtant in ſituation, all concur 
in the common belief of a future exiſtence. The 
opinion is as general as light, and extends as far 
as the empire of reaſon. 

Thus ſtands the proof of a future ſtate on 


Dan principles 
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principles of reaſon: and if theſe arguments, 


taken ſingly, be not ſufficient to carry Eonvittion 
with them : added together they approach very 
near to demonſtration. We Chriſtians, however, 
have clearer evidence of the truth of this doc- 
trine. Chriſt our Lord in his diſcourſes expreſsly 
declared it; and evidenced it in his reſurrection. 
His apoſlles, and diſciples, and numbers of the 
primitive Chriſtians, ere Chriſtianity became 
eſtabliſhed, lived miſerably, and died miſerably, 


in full confidence of this intereſting truth. If 


we believe it, and we ſee what abundant reaſon 
we have to believe it, we ſhall be neceſſarily led to 
avail ourſelves of it; and ſecure to ourſelves a por- 
tion of that happineſs in another world, which 


from the ſtate and condition of human affairs is 


unattainable in this: Happineſs unalloyed in 
quality; unbounded in duration. Of which that 
we may all be hereafter partakers, &c. 


* 
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S F R MON I.. 
e 


I SHALL GO TO HIM, BUT HE SHALL NOT 
RETURN TO ME, 


I: has been obje&ed to the Jewiſh religion, 
that it taught nothing concerning another, and 
a We" life; which objection was by an emi- 
nent writer admitted, and ingenioufly converted 
into an argument in proof of the divinity of it f. 
But the objection ſeems to have been unfounded ; 
and the theory built on the admiſſion of it, with 
whatever learning and ability maintained, muft 
of courſe fall to the ground. Though the doc- 
trine of a future ſtate may not be directly held 
out in the books of the law, as an encouragement 
to the obſervance of it ; in the prophetic 
writings, and even in the hiſtorical parts of the 
old Teſtaggent, there appears ſo ſtrong evidice 


» Lord Bolingbrooke. f Biſhop Warburton. 
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of it having been at every period of their hiſ- 
tory the general belief of the people; that no- 
thing but powerful prejudice in fave of a ſyſ= 
tem, and great ingenuity, could ſupport the op- 
poſite opinion. There was indeed a ſmall ſe& 
among the Jews, who denied the doctrine ; but 
as they were diſtinguiſhed for their ſingularity, . 
the peculiar tenet of the Sadducees ſerves only 
to confirm the truth of the contrary opinion be- 
ing the received and general one. 

The paſſage, which is the ſubject of my pre- 
ſent diſcourſe, is capable of two very op 


ne 
« everlaſtingly to mingle with the duſt, which 
« muſt be my fate too: or, © my ſon 1s gone to 


© another world; and there I again ſhall meet 


« him.” According to the firſt interpretation, 
the reflection is the language of deſpair ; admit- 
ted in the latter ſenſe, of conſolation. The con- 
text will beyond a doubt evince, which is the 
proper ſignification. And from thence it ap- 
pears, that upon this conſideration, though 
ce Kis ſon ſhould not return to N ſnould 
« go to his ſon,” he aroſe from the of afflic- 
tion, he waſhed and anointed himſelf, and changed 
his apparel, and came into the houſe of the Lord, and 


admi- | 
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adminiſtered conſolation to his afflicted family. 

The implication of the paſſage therefore isunqueſ- 

tionably conſolatory: and the reflection is indeed 

matter of the greateſt conſolation, that in ſuch a 

caſe of affliction can be adminiſtered; it was the 

natural reſult too of a ſerious and deyout mind, 

ſuch as David poſſeſſed. And under the authority 

of the paſſage ſo underſtood, I proceed further to 

conſider the ſubje& of mv laſt diſcourſe. 

The arguments that reaſon ſupplies in evi- 
dence ofthe reality of a future ſtate, I preſumed in 

that diſcourſe to approach very near to demon- - 
{tration ; I noticed the objections to thoſe argu- 

ments, asin the courſe of them they aroſe ; and, 

to give full weight to the truth of the doctrine, 

the force of two general difficulties that doubt 

and curioſity have ſuggeſted, I will in the ſequel 
examine; which, of little weight in themſelves, = 
will lead to ſome intereſting reflections. 

I. If this doctrine, faith the Sceptic, ſo im- 
portant in itſelf, and ſo conducive to the com- 
forts of the human mind, be true; why is it ſo 
faintly delineated ; why ſhaded to us in the dark 
ground e conjecture, rather than painted in the 
glowing colours of incontrovertible truth ? 

IT. And why, it is farther urged, hath even 
Chriſtiancy, whole boaſt is x have brayghe tru 

B 4 and 
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immortality to light, afforded us no information 
of the nature of ſuch a ſtate. 

J. As to the firſt exception, the arguments 
advanced in the preceding diſcourſe -prove it I 
think to be nor ſufficiently founded. I do not 
conceive the doctrine of a future ſtate to be 
faintly adumbrated. The arguments indeed, 
which reaſon ſupplies in evidence of this truth, 
may ſome of them be of ſuch a nature, as the 
groſs of mankind, unuſed to abſtruſe ſpeculations, 
are not able to comprehend or purſue. But 
without thoſe arguments, the doctrine is gene- 
rally admitted. Nations unrefined by ſcience, 
untrained to the ſubtilties of argumentation, eſpe- 
cially as employed on abſtract ſubjects, with 
univerſal conſent acknowledge it. It is an 
opinion natural, congenial to the human mind; 
no matter whether with philoſophic acuteneſs 
uiucarned men can give reaſons, why it muſt be 
fo: God is their Teacher, he wrote it on the 
mind of man, and the leſſon muſt be true. 

It might indeed have been more evidently 
declared: and to give full weight to the objection, 
let us for a moment ſuppoſe it had been ſo, and 
confider the conſequences. Suppoſing our Cre- 
ator had confirmed it to us in a ſtronger and a 
clearer manner, ſuppoſing he had made it a ſub- 
* | 1 
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ject of demonſtration, had given us aſſurance of 
it by a continued train of meſſengers from 
another world, and that the object of their miſ- 
ſion had been to picture to us the endleſs plea- 
ſures of that world; let us conſider what effect 
it would have on us, as inhabitants of this. 
Man is by his Creator placed in this world, as an 
active and ſocial being; he has many relations 
in life aſſigned him, he has many duties to fulfil, 
The world exhibits to him a buſy ſtage, and calls 
forth his beſt exertions in the performance of 
the part, that is caſt for him. He has his own 
wants to fatisfy ; and, according to his ſtation, 
thoſe of others to provide for, He has diffi 
culties to encounter; and to cheer and ſupport 
him in the diſcharge of ſuch his painful labours, 
conſiſtent gratifications are allowed him. But 
ſhew him in full blaze the felicities of another 
life; and what a cloud would they caſt on this? 
He would loſe his reliſh for the comparatively 
poor, and contemptible pleaſures, which his gra- 
cious Creator hath holden out to him here, as 
ſweetners of his cares, and incitements to duty. 
The buſineſs of life would ſtagnate ; and as the 
incitements to it ceaſed to ſtimulate, the duties 
themſelves would be diſregarded. In vain aſpir- 


| * after that future happineſs which is placed 
before 
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before his eyes, he would overlook the purpoſes 
for which he was ſtationed here: every concern 
of life would be a burthen to him ; and, in the 
near view of the happineſs before him, he wauld 
be in danger of loſing it, by neglecting the 
means appointed as the qualification for its at- 
tainment. For this world is a ftate of trial and 
probation, which calls forth our beſt exertions 
in the diſcharge of active duties. It exacts 
the practice of many virtues ; and the ſuc- 
cefsful conflict with many temptations. The 
mind muſt be tried and purified ; before it be 
exalted. _ | 
- Theſe confiderations may ſuffice to evince the 
futility of the exception to the truth of a future 
ſtate, from the defect of a more abſolute aſſurance 
of the reality of it, than our Creator hath. been 
pleaſed to grant us. They will alſo demonſtrate 
the wiſdom of the Deity, in not ſuperſeding the 
duties of this life by giving a more explicit aſ- 
ſurance of another, than He has been pleaſed to 
grant us: and the arguments, that have been 
already urged in evidence of the reality of that 
other, will illuſtrate the Divine Goodneſs in 
indulging us with ſuch perception of, it; as is 
ſufficient to afford us the ſtrongeſt motives to 
perform our duty here, in order to render our- 
ſelyes 
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ſelves worthy of that happineſs which is an- 
nounced to us hereafter, 

II. As to the next exception, it conſtitutes a 
queſtion of curioſity. If we have ſufficient aſſu- 
rance that we ſhall exiſt hereafter, happy or mi- 

ſerable, as by our conduct in this life we may 
deſerve to be; an unreaſonable ſolicitude to 
know the nature of that happineſs or miſery 
would be preſumptuous, and therefore neither 
the light of nature or revelation have ſpecifically 
declared it. And unreaſonable and raſh would 
be the inference ; that becauſe the nature of fu- 
ture happineſs is not ſpecified, therefore the ex- 
iſtence of it is adoctrine that does not claim our 
belief. This would be a long ſtride to a falſe 
concluſion. The various opinions on the ſub- 
Ject that various nations have adopted, like 
copies in painting which paſſing for the original 
of ſome eminent artiſt ſerve to prove the reality 
of an original, confirm the general truth. And 
reaſon, that, as we have ſeen, aſſures us of the 
real exiſtence of ſuch a ſtate, though it furniſh 
us with few particulars reſpecting it, repreſents 
It in general to be to the good a ſtate of reward, 
As ſuchwe aſſume it, and ſo inſtructed ſuppoſe 
our nature will be exalted ; and may reaſonably 

infer, the heppineſs we ſhall then be deſtined to 
enjoy, 
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enjoy, will be ſuch as we are now incapable of 
perfectly comprehendi g. Yet from what re .ſon 
enables us to collect, and the hints which reve- 
lation occaſionaly affords, the ſubje:t we ſhall 
find ot left altogether in impenetrable darkneſs. 
And as it is an intereſting one, aſſiſted with the 
light, which theſe two guides afford, we vill in 
the ſequel purſue i. : as it is alſo veiled in 
myſtery, we will purſue/-it with diffidence and 
caution. 

The ſubject preſents a 10 field of conjecture. 
Some have ſuppoſed the ſoul to poſſeſs certain 
latent qualities; which, when it is diſencumbered 
of its material clog, will be diſplayed, and open 
new ſources of untaſted pleaſures. 

Others have conceived, that if the fame ſoul 
and body be reunited, they will poſſeſs the ſame 
qualities they had before they were ſeparated, 
thoſe qualities reſpectively improved and en- 
larged, 

Others again have thought that the . 
ſoul fhall have a new body, endowed with other 
facuities then thoſe it now poſſeſſes, and capable 
of greater pleaſures, than thoſe which 1n its pre- 
ſent ſtate it enjoys. And this opinion Heth ſome 
ſupport in ſcripture; and particularly in St. 
Paul's reaſoning on the reſurrect ion. 

I leave 
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[ leave thoſe particular points of opinion, to 
conſider ſome general ones more intereſting to 
us; and in the diſcuſſion of which we ſhall re- 
ceive more aſſiſtance from the light of reaſon, | 
and the clearer evidence of revelation. | 

1 And firſt, reſpecting future happineſs, Rea- 
ſon ſeems to inſtruct us, that, it cannot conſiſt in | 
ſenſual pleaſures: becauſe all bodily gratifications , 
have their plenary indulgence here. All appe- 
tences, as derived from the ſenſes, find their corre- 
ſponding objects in this world; here fix, and ſatiate. 
But the improvement of the mind, Hur advances in 
knowledge ſeem in progreſſive ſtate ; and neither 
fatiate, nor ſatisfy. In thoſe purſuits one acqui- 
ſition only excites to the deſire of another ; the 
mind's vaſt graſp ever reaching forward, ever 
gaining, and fomething farther ever in view : like 
a traveller, whoſe courſe lies over a long ridge 
of lofty mountains, who, one ſummit ſurmounted, 
has another in view, and, that gained, ſerves only 
to lead his ſteps to another, Theſe unſatisfied 
deſires in the purſuit of knowledge afford fair 
ground of argument, that thoſe longings of the 

mind ſhall ſome time or other be fully gratified, 
and that future happineſs ſhall in great meaſure | 
conſiſt in the enlargement of the intellectual 
powers, 
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In our further enquiry, how far and in what 


| reſpect the intellectual powers ſhall be enlarged, 


reaſon affords no aid ; there even imagination 
fails us. Revelation however will help us a 
little : on this point the ſcriptures reflect ſome 
light. They inform us that our happineſs ſhall 
conſiſt in a permiſſible approach to God, and a 
diſtant reſemblance of Him in his imitable per- 
fections: that; after death has cloſed our eyes, 


| we ſhall awake up after the likeneſs of God, and be 


ſatisfied" with it : and again, that we /hall ſee 
Him, as he is. How that adorable Being will 
then communicate himſelf to his creatures, we 
cannot now either explain, or conceive, for we 
know but in part, and ſee through a glaſs, darkly. 
But we may fatisfy ourſelves with the aſſurance, 
that He will do it in a manner ſuitable to the 
nature of rational beings ; and we may conceive 


0 


be in a communication by knowledge, love, 


likeneſs. And according to this idea, im- 
perfect. as it is, we may collect, that to ſee God, 
will be to know Him ; and to know Him, muſt 
be to enjoy Him ; for the more we know Him, 
ſuch is His greatneſs, the more we ſhall admi 


Him; and ſuch is His goodneſs, the more we 


ſhall love Him. And the more we know Him, 


admire Him, and love Him ; the more we ſhall 


be 


* 
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be led to imitate, and be raiſed to reſemble 
Him. | | | 
2. Secondly, as the ſoul ſhall in the next ſtate 
of exiſtence be advanced in knowledge ; we are | 
alſo inſtructed, that it ſhall receive an increaſe | 
of poſitive happineſs too. If amidſt all-the faſ- | 
cinations of this life a ſuperior underſtanding and | 
elevated turn of mind afford a kind of pleaſure, 
which the world can neither take away, nor 
give; how may we reaſonably ſuppoſe thoſe 
pleaſures to be increaſed, when the inveigle- 
ments with which the world faſcinates, and the 
evils with which it torments, ſhall no longer in- 
yolve and perplex us? The body itſelf, to which 
the ſoul is individually united, involved it in many 
evils ; and the world, like a vaſt priſon- houſe full 
of noxious diſeaſes, diffuſes widely round many 
evils more. And therefore thoſe pure and un- 
mixed delights, the ſoul ſhall enjoy after ita 
freed from the dreggy particles of matter e. 
which the body bends and ties it down, have 
been a general ſubject of exultation with all the 
philoſophers in the heathen world, who admitted 
the immortality of it. And conſiſtent with the 
whiſpers of Reaſon on this point, diſtinctly and 
clearly ſpeaks the language of ſcripture. God 
Aimſelf, faith the divine Apoſtle, all be with 
| them 
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them, and be their God. And God ſhall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes ; and th#&/hall be no more 
death, neither ſorrow, nor crying, neither ſhall there 
be any more pain, for the former things are paſſed 
away.“ The former, —that is, all thoſe evils, 
troubles, and calamities, which they faw 'and 
ſuffered in this world, ſhall for ever vaniſh and 
diſappear z there ſhall be left no pain to tor- 
ment the body, no care to diſtreſs the mind, no 


veſtige of thoſe croſſes and vexations, which in- 
' feſt the terreſtrial ſtate of man. 


| 3. Thudly, 
Rev: 21. 4. 


+ Prophane as well as ſacred hiſtory repreſents the ori- 
giral ſtate of human nature to have been of very ſuperior 
excellence to that which man at preſent poſſeſſes. And the 


implications of ſcripture give room to ſuppoſe, that had man 


continued in a ſtate of duty and obedience to his maker, he 
would not have experienced death, but have paſſed in a re- 
gular gradation to a ſtate of greater happineſs and perfection 
F h therefore having broken the original chain of nature, 
and interrupted the continuation of human happineſs ; the 
ſtate deſtined for thoſe, who have exerciſed themſelves in vir- 
tuous habits and are qualified for the participation of hap- 
pineſs in the world to come, it is no improbable ſuppoſition 
will be, immediately after death, and before the general re - 
ſurrection, a reſtoration to that ſtate of felicity, human nature 
enjoyed before fin and death had effected the breach in it. 
And accordingly our Saviour with exacteſt truth told the re- 
pentant malefactor, that he ſhould that day be with him in 
| | Paradiſe ; 
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3. Thirdly, as the doctrine of a world to come 
hath in all ages obtained the unforced aſſent of 
all mankind ; various, as might be ſuppoſed, 
have been the conceits about the locality of it. 
Some have placed it in the centre of the earth: 
nor have there been wanting thoſe, who have 
fixed-it in the ſun, Others have confined the 
departed ſoul to the regions of ſurrounding air.* 
And others again have conſigned it to ſome or 
other of the planets. But all the ſatisfaction on 
this point that reaſon or revelation affords, is, 
that good men will hereafter be finally happy 
in a place tiled, in ſcripture language, Heaven, 
and the wicked miſerable in a place, termed 
Gehenna, or Hell. Cicero hails with ecſtaſy 
the glorious day, when he ſhall join the bleſt 


Paradiſe ; uſing the very name affixed to that region of hap- 
pineſs in which mankind were originally placed : and with 
the name may we not believe the word of truth pronoun- 
ced the thing ? : 

Hence the old Celtic doctrine, which we find expreſſed 
in ſome of the fragments of the ancient Bards and Druids : | 
wherein their heroes are repreſented as addreſſing the ſhades 
of their departed anceſtors, whom they ſuppoſe enthroned 
on clouds to inhabit the vaſt expanſe above us, ſometimes 


in invocations to aſſiſt them, ſometimes to look down upon 


their glorious labours. 
* ſociety 
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ſociety of the great and good.“ But not a word 
doth the great philoſopher in any part of his 
writings ſuggeſt reſpecting the place. And yet 
becauſe reaſon doth not afford us ground where- 
on to build even the probability of a conjecture 
on the ſubject, and revelation is ſilent about it; 
let us not be alarmed: Omnipotence is the 
architect of the world, which He hath affured to 
us; and His is the immenſity of ſpace, het 
to build it. | Ess 

4. Thus uninformed as we are of the dd | 
locality of the world to come, the object, that 
ſeems next to preſent itſelf to our conſideration, 
is the ſociety we ſhall there enjoy. And on this 
point of enquiry, which is much more intereſt- 
ing to us than the place, reaſon we ſhall find will 
d us ſome light, and revelation will con- 
tribute more. There is no property of man, 
that more diſtinguiſhes him from the reſt of the 
animal creation, than his ſocial character. Thoſe 
fond relations of -parent, child, huſband, bro- 
ther, friend, are the ſinews of ſociety which tie 
men to each other by a compact, not diſſolving | 
as ſoon as the mutual wants of each other ceaſe, 
but continuing to bind them cloſer and cloſer, 


* De Senectute. 
2s time 
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as time. lengthens the connection. Hence the 
chain that often confines us to a ſpot, where ſur- 
rounded by thoſe tender relatives, we prefer the 


ſtruggle with care, poverty, and diſtreſs ; rather 
than migrate to a diſtant ſoil, where perhaps 

thoſe evils might be avoided, and every oppoſite _ 
good, honour, affluence, and eaſe might be pro- 
cured and enjoyed. Hence too the aggravated 


pangs of death, that rend the heart on leaving. 


when we are ſummoned hence, our near and 


dear relatives behind us. So formed by our 
Creator for ſociety, that ſocial appetite ſo inter- 
woven with our nature, why ſhould we ſuppoſe 
that we ſhall not carry about us, through every 
mode of exiſtence, as long as we continue to 
exiſt ? Without it we ſhould not be human be- 
ings : and in the larger-degree thoſe relations 
extend, the larger ſhare of happineſs, other cir- 
cumſtances permitting, it is obſervable we ge- 
nerally poſſeſs : and on the contrary, to be un- 
ſocial, is, in ſynonymous terms, to be unhappy. * 
This principle therefore, ſo characteriſtic of hu- 
man nature, ſo congenial to the ſoul of man, ſo 
conducive to his happineſs even in this life, 


* On this idea is founded the puniſhment, lately intro- 
duced in this country for: malefactors, of condemnation to 


ſeparate cells, 
C 2 | reaſon 
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* 


reaſon inſtructs us to conclude will be continued 
to him in the next ſtate of exiſtence, and pro- 
bably with increaſed ſatisfactions, and in a more 
extenſive degree. 


5. And having ſuch ground to believe that 
the ſocial appetites, we enjoy here, ſhall be in- 
dulged us in the next ſtate of our exiſtence, we 
find ourſelves a great way advanced in our farther 
inquiry, who in that future ſtate will be our 
aſſociates. In this inveſtigation if we attend to 
the feelings which nature impreſſes ; they in- 
ſtruct us, that to render us happy in the ſociety 
to which we may be introduced, it muſt conſiſt 
of Beings poſſeſſing diſpoſitions, inclinations, de- 
ſires ſimilar to our own. As therefore to the 
good the next ſtate will be a ſtate of happineſs ; 
the bleſſed inhabitants of the world, to which 
they are called, we infer, ſhall be diſtinguiſhed 
for their goodneſs too. It would be a heavy 
drawback from the happineſs of the next world, 


if the pure of heart and votary of virtue ſhould 


be conſigned to the ſociety of ſpirits ſtained 
and polluted by the practice of vice. Simili- 
tude of tempers and manners is a chief ingre- 
dient in the ſatisfactions of ſociety, which we ex- 
perience here: it is ſo eſſential to the happineſs 
of a human being; that ſhut up a ſtrictly virtu- 

| ous 
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ous perſon in a houſe devoted to profligacy and 
riot ; and, with the command of every thing 
conducive to the plenary enjoyment of happineſs, 
amidſt a profuſion of gratifications, he would be 
miſerable. Accordingly, as the happineſs of the 
next life is aſſumed to be an increaſe of happi- 
neſs ; whatever derogates from it in this, it is 
reaſonably inferred, will find no place there. In 
the next world therefore reaſon gives us aſſur- 
ance of finding a ſociety good as ourſelves, like 
ourſelves, and qualified to conduce wich us to 
mutual happineſs, 

Thus far reaſon goes in our information: let 
us next cogſult revelation on the point. Scrip- 
ture informs us, that the wicked ſhall go to a 
place of everlaſting puniſhment, prepared for the 
Devil and his Angels. And there are ſome paſ- 
ſages in ſcripture which impliedly afford us the 
converſe inſtruction ; that the good ſhall be 
tranflated to thoſe realms of bliſs which the good 
angels inhabit. When our Lord ſays, in the next 
world they ſhall be as the Augels of God : * If in 


manners, 


- ® I will not, with the © cunning commentators” of Dr. 
Donne, who flip over a paſſage becauſe it is difficult or 
may ſeem to contradict a favourite opinion, paſs this text 
un noticed. In the reſurreftion, ſaith our Lord, /hey neithe® 


C 3 * 
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manners, and habits, and cuſtoms men ſhall in 


a — 
„%% a _ 
— © a — . 

4 : 


' marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as the ang els of 
God, * And the declaration hath by ſome been thought to 
militate againſt the ſuppoſed knowledge of each other in a. 
future ſtate : which has no ſuch direct, nor, gs I conceive, 
even implied fignification, The words were addreſſed in 
anſwer to a queſtion of the Sadducees, urged with an affect- 

ed quaintneſs againſt the exiftence of a future ſlate, And 
the plain and obvious ſignification of the paſſage is, that in 
the reſurrection, that is, in a future fate, the ſenſual plea · 
ſures will not attach to our renovated nature : that as there 
ſhall then be no more death, neither will marriage, inſti- 
tuted to ſupply the waſte of mortality, be any longer neceſ- 
ſary, and of courſe have place any longer. But to infer 

from thence, that all knowledge of each other ſhall be blotted 
out from memory, is neither a neceſſary concluſion, nor a 
juſt one, Before this can be made good, it muſt be proved 
that in the next ſtate we ſhall loſe all conſciouſneſs of what 
we were in this. And when that is evinced, another and 
more difficult queſtion will preſent itſelf : which is, What 
is the principle that ſhall conſtitute our identity? If it be 
again replied, that all our conſciouſneſs will not be effaced, 
but only a part of it : it ſtill remains to be reſolved, where 
we ſhall draw the line between the portion of conſciouſneſs 
that will be retained, and that which will have no place in 
memory, We muſt afford ſome reaſon for any part that we 
may ſuppoſe blotted out: and it would be difficult, I con- 
ceive, to aſſign a ſatisfactory one for the eraſement cf the 
knowledge, the innocent, the delightful knowledge of each 
other, 
Gi! Matthew, 23, 30. 
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the ſucceeding ſtate of exiſtence become like the 
Angels; ſo qualified for their ſociety, fitted for 
it by a reſemblance of them, why may they not 
cheriſh the hopes that they ſhall, be admitted into 
their fellowſhip and communion? When a ſin- 
ner repents, the Angels are repreſented as being 
ſo intereſted for his happineſs, as to rejoice in 
his converſion. - And how ſhall we better ac- 
count for that joy; than by ſuppoſing that they 
thereby gain a companion, a friend, one aſſociate 

more? Father, ſaith our Lord, I will that they, 
whom thou haſt given me be with me where 1 am ; 
that they may behold my glory which thou haſt 
given me. And where doth he reſide, but in 
his kingdom : where legions of Angels, as him- 
felf informs us, are at his command? If there- 
fore he willed that his immediate diſciples ſhould 
be with him; all his faithful followers we may 
conclude will join the bleſſed aſſemblage, one 
fold under one ſhepherd, happy in his preſence, 
and united in community with each other. In 
words ſtill clearer doth the apoſtle to the He- 
brews expreſs himſelf reſpecting their admiſſion 
into the ſociety of bleſſed ſpirits. Ze are come, 
ſays he,—to an innumerable company of Angels, to 


John 1, 24. , 
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the general aſſembly of the church of the firſt born 
which are written in Heaven, and to God the Fudge 
of all, and to the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect. 
This declaration in the ſociety of Angels directly 
includes the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect: thoſe 
who have perfected and finiſhed their courſe ; 
who have eſcaped all the dangers and temptations 
of the preſent world. With the above paſſage, 
though others might be cited to the ſame purport, 
I will conclude my citations from ſcripture, en- 


| forcing the ſuggeſtions of reaſon ; in proof that 


the ſociety, with which the good ſhall in the 
next world be united, will conſiſt of beings of 
diſpoſitions virtuous, wiſe, and happy ; angels, 
and purified ſpirits of the juſt and good. 

We have now gone a great way under the 
guidance of reaſon and revelation, in preparing 
for the queſtion, which, on the loſs of a near and 
dear friend, intereſted affection with earneſtneſs 
and ſolicitude to its own heart addreſſes ; “ ſhall 
de we hereafter ever meet, and recogniſe each 
« other, again ? The nope of that is real con- 


ſolation; it is among the firſt pleaſures antici- 


pation ſupplies : let us enquire, what ground we 
have to entertain it. 


* Hebr, 12, 22, 23. 


6 We 


* 
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6. We have already aſſumed man a ſociable 
being, with relations, not ceaſing wich the in- 
ſtinctive wants that produced them, but ſtrength» 
ening by continuance, and clinging cloſer and 
cloſer to the heart. The child's wants no longer 
exiſt ; but filial and parental affection continues, 
time not extinguiſhing, but increaſing it. Huſ- 
band and wife, when inſtinctive paſſion has ſub- 
ſided, feel an affection, more permanent than it, 
ſtill tieing their hearts with mutual fondneſs to 
each other. What ſhall we ſay of friendſhip; an 
affection founded not on want, or any ſenſual in- 
ſtint? How does the mutual attachment of 
congenial minds increaſe by time and converſe ; 
each feeling himſelf only half of the other, and 
only, when together, perfectly and compleatly 
one! Shall we ſuppoſe theſe near and dear con- 
nections, increaſingin ſtrength as by time united, if 
this world be but the beginning of our exiſtence, 
and there be another to ſucceed it, can we conceive 
theſe fond attachments, ſcarcely formed before 
they are diſſolved, never again to be united ? 
This world, as the beginning of our exiſtence, 
is the beginning of all our virtuous habits, 
of all our opening attachments: and if, grow- 
ing and increaſing as we proceed in life, they 
be by death ſuddenly and everlaſtingly diſ- 

ſolved ; 
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ſolved ; they might ſeem to be begun, only that 
we may be left diſconſolate and afflicted. for the 
loſs of them. But why ſhould they be diſſolved? 
If chere be a world to come, where the good 
and virtuous, the juſt made perfect, ſhall: again 
exiſt; why ſhall it not be given them in that 
world to meet, and mutually recogniſe the! near 
and dear objects of their former affection ? Let 
conjeCturey-if it can, produce à reaſon why it 
ſhould not. If conjecture can not take ſuch 
ground; reaſons not being wanting to ſupport 
the opinion, that it will, we muſt admit the truth 
of it. | $745 25 ri Bai 
We with reaſon believe that our capacity of 
knowledge ſhall.in the next world be gloriouſly 
improved: and what reaſon is there to conjec- 
ture, that we ſhall loſe a ſingle ray of any bene- 
ficial knowledge which we now poſſeſs ? 

ſuch loſs ean be included in a gradation towards 
perfection. When therefore the ſouls of good 
men hereafter meet and are made perfect; we 
muſt ſuppoſe they retain all their former know- 
ledge, and likewiſe have a large portion of ad- 
ditional knowledge communicated to them. And 
- that knowledge, and that happineſs eſpecially, 
which we leave with moſt regret, expectation 
flatters us we ſhall again enjoy, in the renewal of 
Our 
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our virtuous affections for kindred and congenial 
' ſouls. It is the only kind of future knowledge, 
and of happineſs from thence reſulting; of which 
we can form any poſſible comprehenſion :' and 
therefore, indulged with-the hopes of it, we truſt 
thoſe hopes will not deceive us. 
W here ſhall we fix the extent of conſciouſneſs? 2 
If it be neceſſary to conſtitute identity; why 
ſhould it not extend to circumſtances in our 
former exiſtence moſt intereſting and affecting? 
Shall conſciouſneſs juſt ſo far ſerve us, as to ſug- 
geſt, we once exiſted ; and, as to every particular 
in that exiſtence, ſhall memory be blotted out ? 
What is conſciouſneſs of paſt-exiſtence ; but 
conſciouſneſs of deeds, good or bad in that exiſt- 
once committed? And how ſhallwe, or why ſhould 
we, ſeparate deeds from perſons ; implicated 
and involved as they are with one another? 
Conſidering further this world as a ſchool of 
diſcipline, and the next as a ſtate of retribution, 
our ſtation in the one will we muſt ſuppoſe be 
reſpectively aſſigned according to our particular 
merits in the other ; and may not unreaſonably 
conceive, that we ſhall conſequently retain marks 
of diſtinction, and powers of dif rimination'; 
ſome individual characters of our former exiſt- 
ence and condition. And ſo appointed, and fo 
charac- 
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charactered, it is not likely that we ſhould want 
either propenſities to ſearch for, or powers to 
diſcover, our friends and relations in a ſtate of 


Prior exiſtence. All this is probable ; yet I 


contend no farther for the general theory, than 
as it contributes to place in a view conciliatory | 
of rational aſſent the ſpecial point of mutual re - 
cognition ; ſupported as it is by other arguments, 
and the ſtronger implication of Revelation. 
When we reflect how largely according to our 


preſent apprehenſion of things a knowledge of 


each other in that ſtate, of whatever nature it 
may. be, we are deſtined hereafter to enjoy, 
would contribute to our happineſs in it; even 
that conſideration, which heightens the beauty 
of the proſpect, tends alſo to ſtrengthen the ex- 
pectation, that what we now anticipate will be 
hereafter in reality indulged us. - After our 
heart-rending ſeparation, to recogniſe one ano- 
ther in a better world, what ecſtaſy of joy would 
it impart! How would it heighten the pleaſure 
of that converſation which is in Heaven, to enjoy it 
with an old and dearly loyed friend ; with thoſe, 
whom we had formed to virtue, or to whoſe form- 


ming hand perhaps we owed our on; with thoſe, 


by whom ſupported, or whom with mutual aid 


OW we had ſafely paſſed through the 
ſtormy 
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ſtormy paths of life, never again to ſigh or ſorrow 
more ] And as every confiſtent degree of happi- 
neſs, conſiſtent according no God's decree with 
che nature of man, will we humbly conceive be 
indulged him; this large addition of happineſs, 
we hope and truſt on the beſt argument that can be 
produced, the infinite goodneſs of the __ 
will not be withheld; g- 

But it may againſt this penn be urged, 
that if we be indulged in the knowledge of thoſe 
friends that are happy; we muſt alſo know, by 
not finding others in thoſe realms of happineſs, 
that they are miſerable: andi if the former know- 
ledge would increaſe our happinels, the latter 
would proportionably derogate from it, and tend 
to render us miſerable. But this does not fol- 
low; it is not an inference; that becauſe we know 
the happineſs of happy friends; we muſt alſo 
know the miſery of thoſe thar fail of happineſs. 
Thoſe may not only be ſtruck out of the book 
of the living, but out of the memory alſo of thoſe 
who are there enrolled. Our knowledge, all 
our knowledge, we truſt, in the next world will 
be improved; all but the knowledge of fin and 
miſery ; and with that ſtate, Revelation inſtructs 
us, ſorrow is incompatable,* 


* Revelation 21, 4. 
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In further confirmation of this Pleaſing doc- 
trine, let us advert to the general reception it 
has among all nations obtained 3 an aſſcat almoſt 
The poets of Greece. and Rome inculcated it; "IE 
and ſome of the. beſt men, and greateſt philoſo- 
phers, of thoſe; poliſhed nations both believed 


and taught it. “O glorious day, ſays one of 


« the grbateſt of them; when I ſhall leave this 
60 fink of profligacy and vice behind me, and 
« join my beloyed Cato in the aſſembly of the 


_ & great and good. When the wretched African 


1s torn from his family and friends, and ſold to a 


| favage maſter in a diſtant quarter of the globe ; 


we know his comfort, his conſolation, his con- 
fidence is in the hopes of meeting in unmoleſted 
realms of happineſs. his beloved friends again. 
This in foreign lands is his ſong of rapture, when 


the heart is exhilarated ; this is his theme of con- 


ſolation, when he fits down by the waters of cap- 
tivity and weeps. The untutored inhabitant of 
remote iſlands in. the South ſeas, as modern tra- 


vellers inform us, when with voluntary inciſions 


ſhe hath ſluiced her blood in agonies of grief for 
the loſs of a huſband, a parent, or a child, 
throws away the inſtrument of deſperation, and 


* Ex hac Turba et Colluvione.— 
| Cic 
. | calms 


Difoares'n future ais ki; ar 
calms her troubled mind; in the proſpec ot 
meeting again. Nay; and even when the ex- 
piring Chriſtin bids the friend of his boſom, the. 
object of His affectiqn, or the partnen of his cares 
and joys, the long rAREWEL ; how does he feel 
the agonizing: ſoul ſupported, which ſometimes 
expires in ſmiles of futet complacency, on the 
hope, che 1 ee off re 
again! N em 036 5: of 

If nitture- tegttrabis)} it is eee wh mewn 
that ſo inſtructs: if religion inculcate it; it! is 
ſtill the doctrine of God: it is the: doctrine o 
Him, who is the eſſence of goodneſs and the 
fountain of truth, of Him: who: can not deeeive. 
Turning from the volume of nature to that af 
revelation, the ſame doctrine we ſhall find en- 
forced. The general” tenour of the new teſta- 
ment repreſents the good and-virtuous in the 
next ene he, with — as r eme nis 


munity with EN n heirs ind joint heirs of 

the ſame promiſe. And in that mutual-intercourſe 
with each other, on what principle of reaſon/ſhalf 
we deny of each other the the mutual know- 
ledge ? On Peter occaſionally urging his own 
merit and that of his fellow apoſtles, in leaving 
all that they had and following Chriſt, our Savi- 
7585 | Our. 
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our tells them; that, . in the regeneration the 
c renovation of things] when the ſon of man ſhall 
4 ſit on the throne of his glory, they alſo ſhall 
« fit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve 

* tribes of Iſrael.” And who can conceive 
otherwiſe of that promiſe, than that it evidently 
implies, the twelve apoſtles ſo appointed would 
perfectly know each other? And if theſe judges 

| know each other? why ſhall we deny the ſame 
mutual recognition to thoſe that ſhall be judged ? 

There ſeems nothing adducible in diſproof of the 
cotemporaries of thoſe tribes, on that awful oc- 
caſion ſummoned to the ſolemn tribunal, being 
known to, and knowing, each other. And if 
the tribes of Iſrael ſhall then know each other, 
why ſhall not all mankind ? 
I have already advanced the opinion, that the 
ſtations of the good in the next world will be 
appointed with individual diſtinctions, according 
to their particular merits in this“: in confir- + | 
mation of which opinion the prophet Daniel de- 

clares, that they that be wiſe ſhall ſhine as the 
brightneſs of the firmament, and they that turn many 
to righteouſneſs as the ſtars for ever and ever. f 
In ſimilar alluſion, the apoſtle to the Corinthians 


- © Sec Page 43. | ; 
expreſſes 
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expreſſes himſelf: At one ſtar | differeth from 
anither. tar in glory; fo alſo ſhall it be in the re- 
furre#tion.* And thus individually diſtinguiſhed 
ſequence of our conduct in this, ſome marks of 
diſcrimination that may diſtinguiſh us here, 


miglit L obſerved, reaſoning abſtractedly, attach 


to us hereafter : which doctrine, we hence col- 
lect, has from ſctiprure alſo the ſame rei | 
ſupport. _ | 
When our Lord aſſerts, in confutation of the 
Sadducean doctrine, the God of Abraham, of Jaac, 
and of Jacob, to be the God of the living, and nat 
of the dead ; + will it be doubted, that the Patri- 
archs, ſq eminently diſtinguiſhed, as being alive, 
were alive to each other? And if they then lived 
ia mutual knowledge of each other, it is a plain 
and obvious inference, that ſo alſo ſhall we. X 
Such was the opinion of the royal mourner, 
expreſſed in the words of the text. According 
to the expoſition of the paſſage already offered, 
it clearly ſignifies, that he ſhould meet his ſon, 
tecogniſe him, and enjoy his ſociety ? Elſe 
Where was the conſolation implied ? If he were 
never to know him after their ſeparation in this 


* x Cor. 15, 42, f Matt. 25, 32. 
e Vwoyrld, 
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world, know him as'a relation, 4 near and dear 
connection; that ſon was for ever loſt to him. 
It is indeed a degree of conſolation; to know that 
our friends, when they depart this life, are happy 
in the next: but it is not a conſolation equal to 
that of going to them, meeting them, ſteing them 
happy, participating with them in that happineſs, 
and enjoying their fociety ; and nothing leſs than 
this the reflection of David ſtems evidently ch 
imply. | 110494 
I have not yet finiſhed my dbſervations on 
this intereſting ſubjett; nor can I compriſe them 
within the limits of this diſcourſe: I muſt there - 
fore refer them, with their proper inferences; to 
a future occaſion. And in the mean time I leave 
to every one, to form his own reflections on the 
general truth of what I have endeavoured to il 
luſtrate and confirm. They will lead him to ap- 
pretiate this world, and the next. And on a com- 
parative view, he will eaſily diftinguiſh; which 
claims his utmoſt attention, and which merits his 
contempt. When he conſiders how little differ- 
ence thete is, in point of happineſs, between the 
higheſt fituation of life and the loweſt ; he will 
wonder at the pains he has taken, at the toils he 
has endured, at the cares it has coſt him, to ac- 
quire a little and a little more of this world's good, 
to 
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to riſe in it a little and a little higher. He will la- 
ment, that he has not with more earneſtneſs ex- 
erted himſelf rg ſecure ameminent ſtation in the 
world to come ; where every degree of eminence 
will be a degree of happineſs. Ang reflections ſuch 
as theſe cannot but influence his future conduct. 
Under the impreſſion, of them I therefore leave 
him ; ſupplicating God, of his infinite googneſs, 
to give efficiency-to. them in the attainment of 
everlaſting happineſs, through the merits and 
mediation of Jeſus an Gur: DIE LOU tt 
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III. 


SERMON 
Marr. Krill. 43- 
' tO DAY ow” THOU BE ru ME IN PARADISE. 


＋. AT death is — of e and 
not an annihilation of it; that it only alters our 


mode of being, and does not deſtroy our being; 


that it is the portal of another world, and not of 
everlaſting ſleep; we have already ſeen fairly 
written in the page of reaſon, and graven in 


deeper characters in the facred ſcripture of re- 


velation. But however general the belief of a 
future ſtate, doubts have been entertained of the 
immediate enjoyment of it, after the precincts of 
this world are paſſed. It has been ſurmiſed, that 
a long ſleep awaits the departed ſoul, even till 
the laſt trumpet rouſe it to a general reſurrection, 
for the purpoſe of a ſolemn trial, and a general 
judgment. Not a confortable doctrine this: for 
though the two points, death and reſurrection, 
even if a hundred thouſand years ſhould roll be- 
tween them, will apparently touch each other; 


the mind cannot diveſt itſelf of the ſenſation of 
a long 
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a long intervening ſtate of non- entity. It is 
pained at the idea, and inquiſitively aſks ; when 
the ſoul quits the body, if it be not entirely ex- 
tin, in what mode of torpid exiſtence the active 
principle of ſpirit repoſes; where is the bed, on 
which it lies, held in the fetters of death's near 
relation“ ſleep? You call it ſleep: but either 
ſhew me how, or inform me where, it exiſts; 
elſe I muſt think and feel it extinction. 
That as ſoon as the ſoul quits the body, it 


Conſanguineus leti ſopor.— VI IO. 

+ Though ſchool Divinity be out of faſhion, the fair 
and candid reaſoner will attribute to an argument all the 
credit it deſerves, whether it flow from the pen of a ſchool- 
man, or of a modern materialiſt. On this preſumption 1 
take occafion in this place to addreſs to the candour of the 
advocate for the ſleep of ſopls the following paſſage. * If 
the ſoul be not a permanent ſubſtance, but only a quality or 
craſis, which, when the body dies, periſheth and is extin- 
guiſhed with it, it is impoſſible that the ſame numerical man 
ſhould rife after death; becauſe the form or ſoul which pe · 
riſhed, can not be numerically the ſame with the form or ſoul 
which is reſtored, For that is numerically one, which is con- 
tained in one common term; as that is one line, which is 
not cut off or interrupted ; and that one motion, which iz not 
diſcontinued by reſt, But there is no common term be- 
tween that which once was and periſhed, and that which af- 
terwards is produced: for non-exiſtence came between them, 
and therefore they can not be numerically the ſame.” 


D 3 exiſts 
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exiſts in another ſtate, that it is not for a mo- 
ment inert and torpid, the light of nature fug- 
geſted to the Heathen world: it was the opinion 
of the wiſeſt men in the moſt pohſhed ſtates, 
thoſe for inſtance of Greece and Rome; it is the 
opinion alſo of the more barbarous countries in 
every quarter of the globe. The ſacred writers, 
when they ſpeak of a future ſtate, as in appealing 
to it their;general object is to excite to virtue 
and deter from vice, include in it the doctrine of 
a future judgment, and final retribution of re- 
wards and puniſhments; previous to which is 
implied a reſurrection. And as ſuch general 
judgment, when Chriſt ſhall deſcend in awful 
pomp to judge the living and the dead, is repre- 
ſented as not taking place till the conſummation 
of all things; to that period, by a looſe aſſump- 
tion, ſome have in opinion been led to defer the 
reſurrection, as in ſuppoſed union with it. But 
the term reſurrection, according to the original 
word, means no more than a re- inſtatement; 
which, if referring to exiſtence, may take place 
immediately after death, as well as at a diſtant 
and general period; and may be, and is, I con- 
ceive, as to time, diſtinct from the general judg- 
ment. In that period of future exiſtence, be- 
tween the reſurrection and the general judgment, 
7-4 _ 
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which is cermed the intermediate ſtate, it is in- 
timated 1a ſcripture that the good ſhall enjoy a 
degree of happineſs, and the wicked ſuffer mi- 
ſery ; but it is alſo from thence collected, that 
neither ſhall reſpectively receive their full and 
ultimate retribution, till the general judgment. 
Another reaſon, that has contributed not a 
little to induce ſome to lip over the interme- 
_ diate ſtate, appears to have been an apprehen- 
ſion that the doctrine in ſome meaſure counte- 
nanced the notion entertained by the church of 
Rome concerning purgatory. And it ſeems 
with me ſcarcely to admit a doubt, that the doc- 
trine of an intermediate ſtate was really the doc- 
trine of the apoſtolical and primitive ages; and 
that the Romaniſts afterwards availed themſelves 
of it for mercenary purpoſes. Hence maſſes for 
the dead, exorciſms, and the long ritual lift that 
enriched and aggrandiſed that ſeculariſed church. 
But what is there ſo perfect, as not to be liable 
to corruption? And why ſhould truth be re- 
zected, becauſe it may be abuſed? Let us not 
be induced, through a vain fear of purgatory, to 
relinquiſh the juſt hopes of Paradiſe. Reaſon aſ- 
ſumes the ſoul an active principle, alike incapa- 
ble of inertion, as decay : and ſuppoſes it, when 
jt leaves this world, to exiſt in ſome happy and 
D 4 more 
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more perfect ſtate. We will briefly enquire how 
far the language of ſcripture in this article con- 
firms the fuggeſtions of reaſon. | 
When, on the murther of Stephen, his pray- 
er was, Lord Jeſus receive my Spirit ; I think it 
very clear, that his petition was for the imme- 
diate reception of his ſpirit: of which if any 
doubt be entertained, a declaration of St. Paul 
will illuſtrate it. Jam in @ ftrait, faith the Apoſ- 
tle to the Philippians, Between two; having 4 
defire to depart, and to be'with Chriſt, for it is muck 
better : but to remain in the fleſh is m cre neceſſary 
for you. St. Stephen's petition to Chriſt to re- 
ceive his foul, and the aſſurance which St. Paul 
expreſſes that after he departed hence, he ſhould 
de with Chriſt, do certainly allude to the ſame 
period: viz. the period of their immediate depar- 
ture hence. This is clearly aſcertained by the 
manner in which St. Paul expreſſes himſelf. * 
is better, ſays he, to depart hence, and to be with 
Chriſt. So it certainly was; if, when he de- 
parted hence, he would be with Chriſt, But 
ſurely he would have been much better here, an 
active labourer in Chriſt's - vineyard on earth, 
than to be 1 in a ſtate of Re a mere non- 


* ru. 1. ** 25 
entity, 
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entity. He would certainly have judged it bet; 
ter, to have enjoyed exiſtence in this world with 
his friends and companions, his fellow labourery 
in the great cauſe, which brought his Lord from 
Heaven, than to have lain uſcleſs in the grave, 
loſt to all good purpoſes in this life, n 
enjoyment of another. | 

Let us next examine the paſkge i in St. Mat- 
thew's Goſpel, where our Lord declares the 
e God of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob to be the 
« God not of the dead, but of the living.“ “ 
The declaration was made to confute the Sad- 


ducees, who denied the exiſtence of a future 


ſtate. But when our Lord made uſe of this ar- 
gument, if thoſe patriarchs had not at the time 
been numbered among the living, had they been 
then held in the bonds of death; would he with 
ſych an inſtance as this indeed, on that ſuppo+ 
ſition, with a falſe aſſumption would he have 
confronted them The paſſage, to acquire pro- 
priety, neceſſarily implies, that they were then 


alive; and the argument in form ſtands thus: 


* God is the God, as you acknowledge, of 
Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob; but He is the 
God, not of non-entities, but of living exiſt» 


* Matt. 24, 3. 


7 ences 
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# ences ; therefore Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob 
4% are now living. They are living ſouls, ſtill 
* under the protection of their God, and till 
* enjoying, perhaps in a nearer approach' to 
„Him, marks of his favour.” 

| Theſe dani n cet =ich de f ith 
text: 10 day ſhalt thou bg with me in Paradiſe. 
We can not diſpute the truth of the aſſurance : 
we muſt acknowledge, that the malefactor was 
according to our Lord's promiſe that day in the 
enjoyment of his ſociety, in the place of ſepara- 
ted ſouls, by him denominated Paradiſe, Un- 
leſs we admit.the ſhifts and ſubterfuges of certain 
ſectariſts to evade the force: of this plain text ; 
which, ſays a very learned and able prelate“, 
« are ſo perfectly ridiculous, that I muſt make 
* myſelf ridiculous, if I ſhould mention them, 
e much more if I ſhould. 80 IN feriouſly to 
« refute them.“ ſ 

One Pong of theſe two WR muſt 
follow: either a miracle muſt have been effe&- 
ed on this malefator's account, by which he 
eſcaped the common deſtination of mankind, 
and, inſtead of a ſtate of inſenſibility, mare pberd 
of the happineſs of ſuperior beings, enjoying the 


* Biſhop Bull. 


perci- 
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percipiency of exiſtence with them in paradiſe; 
or he was removed to that ſtare of happy exiſt- 
ence, into which the ſeparated ſouls of good men, 
the ſpirits of the juſt made perfect, after their de- 
parture from this world are admitted; in re ward 
for his belief in Chriſt, and acknowledgement of 
his divinity: Lord, remember me, when thou comeſt 
into thy kingdom. 

That the firſt was not the caſe, may I think 
be preſumed from the following conſiderations. 
Firſt, this malefactor does not appear to have 
been a character, that merited the diſplay of ſuch. 
2 miracle in his favour. He had, according to 
his own confeſſion, been a yery bad man, and 
ſuffered that ſeyere puniſhment juſtly : we can 
ſcarcely therefore ſuppoſe, that he was made ſq 
eminent an exception to the common lot of hu- 
manity, as ſuch a miracle repreſents him. In 
the next place, it was a miracle which could not 
be attended with the ſame circumſtance of pub- 
licity, with which all the other miracles of Chriſt | 
were accompanied; nor, through defect in that 
circumſtance, in any degree contribute, as they 
did, to illuſtrate the divinity of his miſſion. 

Hence it follows, that the latter inference i iz 


the proper and true one: that the malefactor, i in 
common with other ſinners, to whom we find 
| ous 
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our Lord on their repentance and' belief in him 
had ſpoken pardon and peace, had obtained re- 
miſſion of his ſins ; and, in conſequence of ſuch. 
forgiveneſs, paſſed, according to the common lot 
of humanity, into the. paradiſiacal ſtate, the re- 
gion deſtined to reccive the departæd ſouls of 


the juſt and good, 
Thoſe 
I mean — to paſs by a text, that hag been ſuppoſed to 
militate againſt the doctrine, for which I am contending. 
Martha fays, 1 know my brother will ri iſe again in the reſurrec= 
tion in the laſ day; ſuppoſing the ſoul would not be raiſed, or 
rp-cltabliſhed in exiſtence, till ſummoned zo the general 
judgment at the laſt day. And from her declaration may 
clearly be infered ſuch her belief. But what does our Lord 
reply to her ſuggeſtion ? 7 am the reſurrefion and the life : 
be that believeth on me, ew-n though he die, Mall live : and every 
ene, that liveth and belicveth on me, ſhall not die for ever. Be- 
ligncft thou this? The queſtion, beliewe/t thor this, evidently 
inplics, that our Lord had inſtructed her on a point, of which 
the was before i ignorant. Let us then conſider what was the 
article, i in which he had expreſſed her belief, It was in the 
reſurrection at the laf day. This opinion of her's our Lord 
corrects; and tells her, that through him is the reſurceQon z 
that to the believer in him there is peo bug 
that, br ball paſs from death unto life. 
The Inſtryzon, which our Lord in this paſſage communi. 
cated to Martha, exactly correſponds with the general doc- 
uine of ſcripture, viz. that death was denounced as the pu- 


niſhment of wag's diſohedience; and that Chriſt purchaſed for 
him 
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Thoſe obſervations premiſed, in brief detail 
of what the ſeriptures inculcate reſpecting a fu- 
ture ſtate, the doctrine is as follows. Man was 
made perfeft : that is, perfect in his nature; de · 
ſtined to a progreſſive advance in knowledge and 
happineſs, had he continued in that ſtate of per- 
fect innocence, in which he was created. But 
becoming diſobedient to his Almighty Creator's 
commands, he ineurred the penalty of ſuch his 
diſobedience; which was, death : dying than 
Malt tie, And as by one man ſin entered into 
the world, and death by ſin; ſo by one man alſo 
came the re miſſion of fin, and a re- inſtatement 
in the original poſſeſſion of life. © The | penalty 
of ſins thus paid, and the power of drath ſuper- 
ſeded, the departed: ſoul is placed in the fame 
ſtate it would have enjoyed if it had obſerved 
the righteouſneſs of the law, that is, remained in 
a ſtate of unſinning obedience: of courſe, it muſt 
* death immediately exiſt in a — of per- 


1 
him dai from the e eee re- 
ſurrection brought conviction even to the ſenſes that he ſhould 
not be holden by it; and therefore that after death has been 
executed on us, through Chritt we are re-eſtabliſhed in exiſt- 
ence, and live. So that in effect, as our Lord tells Martha, 
due never die; death being no more than a door opening 


from one tate to another. F i 
ception, 
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ception, a candidate for progreſſive ' happineſs 
and knowledge, and greater degrees of perfec- 
tion, after a general judgment at the conſumma- 
tion of all —_ _ W res avi its def- 
tiny. 
The ett demie, «bs une ſtate we 
have already conſidered on the principles of na- 
tural reaſon; and have found it ſupported by ar- 
guments as concluſive, as any ſpeculative point 
will admit. The clearer evidence of revelation, 
us we have alſo ſeen; affords not only a confirma- 
tion of the general doctrine; but inſtruets us in 
ſeveral important particulars reſpecting the na 
tore of it. To this purpoſe the portion of ſcrip- 
ture, which I have made the ſubject of this/tlif- 
courſe, in an eſpecial manner contributes. It 
corroborates the import of other texts, in aſcer- 
taining the exiſtence of the foul in a ſtate of 
happineſs and percipiency ; and eſtabliſhes the 
belief of ſuch exiſtence taking place immediately 
on the ſoul's ſeparation from the body on its 
paſſage through the ſolemn portal of death. To 
ſome intereſting inferences from the words of | 
the text, thus underſtood, I propoſe to aſſign the 
ſequel of this diſcourſe. 

I. And firſt, che locality of departed ſouls 
s fixed in Paradiſe, gives us the idea of their 


being 
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being together; not diſpoſed of in different pla« 
nets, or diſperſed in various parts of ſpace, but 
aſſembled in one general congreſs, in one and 
the ſame diſtrict, region or clime. And this 
idea favours the opinion, advanced in the preced- 
ing diſcourſe, of a mutual recognition of each 
other. Indeed it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe 
that object may form 1 chief reaſon; why our 
bene ficent Creator ſniould conſign all the inhabi« 
tants of this world to one common place of re- 
ſort: becauſe it was the will of infinite goodneſs, 
to make the happineſs of the good in the next 
world as compleat, as the nature of man, and 
the ſtate to which he is hereafter deſtined, will 
admit. This argument founded on the goodneſs 
of Almighty God has been . noticed: let 
us purſue it a little fartheerr.. | 
The divine goodneſs do not al the gracious 
proceedings of our Creator, in regard to man, 
through life demonſtrate? And in none is it 
more conſpicuous, than in the ſatisfaction the ſo- 
cial ſenſations ' create to him. What though, 
with hand profuſe of bleſſings, He hath ſcattered 
through the world objects of pleaſure correſpon- 
dent with every appetite of man; thoſe ſenſa« 
tions are neceſſary to give them their true reliſh. 
| The mind has fo great a ſhare in the happineſs 
T of 
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of the man; that | bodily gratifications alone: 
though in the higheſt degree poſſeſſed, can not 
render it compleat. Honour, power, pleaſure, 
are impetfect and unſatisfactory; unleſs ſhared 
with thoſc we love, and an with thoſe: in 
whom we delight. 

They may for . be an; and 
without appendages may be poſſeſſed: but the 
relative aſfections are neceſſtry to the erjoyment | 
of them; they give to thoſe poſſeſſions their 
proper . zeſt. And even in the humbler walks 
ol life they form a chatm, that binds the ſocial 
mind of man in bands ſo firm and cloſey as nei- 
ther the blandiſhments of _ nor —_ * 
6 . can ne . 


| rere got gh lat 
Þ a | | 


— thence'iderived -fik on. the 
foul with inſeparable adheſion, and become ay 
it were a quality of it: they participate in its 
pleaſures, and ſympathize with it in its pam 
they attend it through all the viciſſitudes of 
life, undivided from it by time or place. The 
mind not only experiences in theſe tendereſt of 
all ſenſations the moſt refined pleaſure, but, from 

the 
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the feelings of approving conſcience; it finds im- 
preſſed on them the ſtamp of virtue too; and as 
ſuch the ſanction of divine approbation; Yet in 
the cultivation of thoſe connections; which carry 
in them the teſt of virtue, and the approbation 
of God; we are treaſuring up to ourſelves a fund 
of ſorrow arid incompenſable grief; upon the 
ground of there being in the next world no re- 
newal of them: When the fatal ſummons calls 
away the friend of our boſom; and the tender 
relative, we loſe the beſt ingredient in the cup 
of life : and the loſs leaves only dregs behind, 

except in the hope of meeting again. And that 
hope, which the God of nature ſuggeſts, illuſtra- 
tive of his benignity, acts with a further influence 
on the ſoul ; reconciling us to our own removal 
hence; and arming us againſt that formidable 
break in our exiſtence, to which the divine de- 
nunclation had deſtined us.“ Muſt we not then 
tumit the bright; conſolatory cherub, for the 
two-fold purpoſe of adminiſtering conſolation, 
and ſupplying fortitude, ſo graciouſly communi- 
cated; that viſits us with healing on its wings, 
to be the meſſenger of God to us for good; 
and, if from Him; the meſſenger of truth ? 


Gen. 2. 27, Dying gþow (hat die. | 
E But 
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But further, this loſs we are conſidering leaves 
generally a void in the mind; which nothing 
will effectually fill up. The attention of new 
connections may gain our eſteem ; but are ſel- 
dom found to diſplace the former ones from 
their attached hold on our affections. The 
mind hankers after thoſe it has loſt : it loves to 
ſteal from aſſiduities, that flutter on the ſurface 
of our affection; and to devote the ſolitary hour 
of contemplation to thoſe images, thoſe ſhadowy 
pictures,“ that ſtill engrofs it. Thoſe objects of 
its former affections ſtill maintain their place in 
the mind, though enly in idea: and what for- 
bids, that they ſhould agam fill that vacant 
place, which admits no fubſtitute, in reality ? 
They have- paſſed the formidable portal, which 
we muſt alſo pals, and ſoon. They are gone to 
another world, which we muſt viſit too. And 
hath God ſhewn us either by the light of nature, 
or the bright ſun- beam of revelation ; hath He 
in the {till voice of reaſon, or in the clearer lan- 
guage of ſcripture declared, that human fouls, 
when from this world diſmiſſed, and aſſembled 
in another, ſhall never meet and recogniſe. each 
other, ſhall in habits of ſocial. affection, ſancs - 

* Tigura paſcic inani.— VIA. | 
* 7 Bk tioned 
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tioned by his approbation; never be united 
again ? -The. greateſt ſceptic on. the ſubject we 
are now diſcuſſing. muſt acknowledge, that He 
has made no ſuch declaration; but on the con- 
trary inſpires the ſoothing hopes of a re- union. 
On his goodneſs therefore I ground an argument, 
in aſſurance that ſuch re- union will be hereaſter 
indulged us. 

Such gratification of out virtuous bopes z is 
conſiſtent with the univerſal diſplay of goodneſs, 
that appears in every point of view in which we 
contemplate the infinite benignity of the divine 
diſpenſations. When we: reflect on the vaſt 
train of thoſe diſpenſations, every link gilt with 
mercies, and beaming bleſſings on mankind ; 
when we purſue them through the whole eco- 
nomy of God's dealings with his creature man; ; 
we ſee both in his moral and natural government 
of the world nothing but inſtances. of adorable 


benignity. We experience every virtuous exer- 


tion ſupported, we feel every worthy deſign pro- 
moted, often by ſecret cauſes; and unaccountable 


means; we trace the plan of providential good- 


heſs through the life of the individuals, and through 


the vaſt maſs of the whole. And will He top 
His leading hand, as ſoon as we paſs the threſhold 
df this world ? Is He not Lord of the other world, 

E 2 as well 


= . . 
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as well as this: God of Gods, and Lord of Lords? 


Will thoſe virtuous diſpoſitions, that experienced 
the ſanction of his favour here, droop afterwards 


unregarded by Him, and unſupported ? Will his 


eye of favour be withdrawn, and his mercy gone 
for ever? Doth He approve and promote any 
one virtuous tendency ; and will He not finally 
ſupport i it to its full extent? The ſocial ſenſations 
are an ornament to the ſoul : and will God ftrip 
it of them, when it is ordered hence? Theſe 
are queſtions that reſolve themfelves, on con- 
templation of the little we are permitted to ſee 
of his ſuper-intending goodneſs and power. 
And ſhall thoſe habits of virtuous fouls, that 
have ſtrengthened each other in the mutual ex- 
erciſe of warm benevolence, and acts of piety, 
which He commanded, that have fortified each 
other by mutual leſſons of reſignation to his high 
will, and borne aright the trying bolts of his 
harſher diſpenſations, ſhall they all droop- and 
languiſh here, even in their very bud; or bear 


their bloſſoms in another world, the fruits of hap- 


py union ? As ſure as God approves of fuch 
ſympathy of ſoul, and its ſocial affections here, 


though for a moment He ſuffer the union to: be 


interrupted ; ſo ſure ground have we to con- 
clude, He will — renew and continue it: 


bound 


v 
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bound and knit together in firmer and more per- 
ect ties, conducive to further purpoſes and a 
more permanent plan, and ſhining with purer 
tuſtre as it advances, through * time 
and realms of boundleſs ſpace. 

Conſider next the extraordinary efforts, which 
the ſpirit of enterpriſe ſometimes forms in order 
to effect in this world a meeting with the ob- 
jets of attached affection; far from whom ſome 
ftroke of adverſe fortune may have hurled the 
friend, whoſe life languiſhes in ſorrow under the 
ſeparation, On bare recital of ſuch enterpriſe, 
though the parties concerned in it be unknown, 
the mind of fenſibility takes an intereſting part 
even in the abſtract act. It applauds the at- 
tempt; it attends the generous effort with the 
warm wiſhes of ſucceſs. But the mind, unin- 
fluenced by prejudice, and unſeduced by paſſion, 
can not applaud a vicious action. The exertions 
therefore ſuppoſed bear the ſtamp of virtue on 
them, and as ſuch the ſeal of God's approbation. 
And what He approves, to that He will alſo 
extend encouragement, and efficient ſupport. 
Hence we infer, that as fuch impulſe of mutual at- 
tachments is founded in virtue, they are derived 
from God, and by him encouraged: and hence have 
we every ground of confidence, that when with- 
E out 
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out his ſupport they can no longer operate, his 
training hand, that foſtered, will ſupport them ; 
and that thoſe who in this world have in vir- 
tuous habits been mutually attached, whom his 
- Juſtice by the law of death, which he ordained, 
for a moment divided, his mercy will * 

re- unite, and render happy. 
In the repreſentation, as above ſuggeſted, by 
us ſuppoſe ſucceſs to attend the enterpriſe ; and 
endeayour to figure to ourſelyes the happineſs 
conſequent of the event. What pleaſure to re- 
count temptations baffled, difficulties ſurmount- 
ed; and, in.the warm ſunſhine of enjoyment, to 
look back on our late dwelling, the gloomy cave 
of deſpair! But if in this world, the chequered 
| ſcene of changes and chances, the moment of | 
meeting be winged with ſo much fatisfaCtion 
what muſt be the exceſs of delight, that will at- 
tend ſuch a junction hereafter | This world pre- 
' ſents no novelty of ſcene to engage our future 
converſe, and employ our mutual wonder. Here 
is no increaſe of knowledge, and by conſequelice 
of happineſs, to extend and employ the intellec- 
tual powers. Here open no new ſources of un- 
taſted joys ; here exiſts no ſhelter, from the buſy 
bolts of adverſity that will till fly as uſual about 
us. And what i is worlt of all, we have no ſecurity 
for 


— 
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tor any long poſſeſſion of thoſe joys ſo ar ently 
purſued, and with ſomuch difficulty re-obtained; 
ſubject, as before, to ſeparation and alloy. 

But of the next ftate mark the difference. 
There'novelty of ſcene. will engage our mutual 
admiration : while glancing into ſecrets of na- 
ture, here buried in impenetrable darkneſs, we 
ſhall be permitted in a nearer approach to pay 
our adoration to nature's God.. And while we 
feel increaſed knowledge like a flood of light 
pour into our enlarged underſtanding, we find ah 
increaſe of happineſs too-: new organs of de- 
light, and new objects correſpondent to them. 
No clouds of care there gather, and deform the 
bright ſerene of that pure Ether; no ſighs of 
ſorrow are wafted there. And what crowns all, 
we ſhall be then ſecure againſt the chance of 
change, againſt the wear of time; time only 
counted by enjoyments, and enjoyments quick- 


* ſatiety,* 8 


. " "I been urged againſt the future recog- 
nition. of each other, grounding on the ſuppoſition, that as 
the ſociable attachments were implanted in us only for the 
purpoſes of this preſent ſtate, they would of courſe ceaſe 
with it. In ſatisfaction of which doubt, the writer, who in 
one of the public prints hath addreſſed it to the author of 


Zheſle Uſcquries, f referred to Dis couxsx II. SeR. ii. 6. 
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In contemplating this proſpect, what motives 
doth it ſuggeſt, to preſs forward to the high mark 
of ſuch a calling! Do we wiſh to converſe, eter- 
nally to live with our virtuous friends and con- 
nections again? We have only to ſtudy, their 
lives, and imitate their examples; if we can im- 
prove upon their lives, it will be our praiſe, our 
happineſs to do it. We ſhall meet them with 
greater pleaſure, and they will welcome us with 
greater praiſe. For envy and every malignant 
quality will find no admittance there. But 
ſhould we loſe the great end of our exiſtence, 
and forfeit the happineſs of admiſſion inta that 
kingdom which endureth for ever; loſt to our 
near and dear friends, as they to us; and out- 
caſts from Paradiſe; conception can not form 
* pangs remorſe will give us. On the ſame 


where it is contended, and ſhewn, that the ſociable 28 
ments extend farther than the exigencies of this 
quire, The inference therefore apprehended falls to * 
ground. Tbe attachments of the child to the parent after 
he no longer wants his ſupport, of the byſband to the wife. 
after the inſtinftive | appetite has ſubſided, and particularly 
thoſe of friendſhip, are perfectly independent of the exigencies 
of life: and the continuance of thoſe attachments to the 


verge of the grave forms an agement for the renewal of 
them even beyond i it. 


principle, 
C 
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principle, reflecting on thoſe: dear connections 
who have finjſhed their courſe before us, and fi- 
niſhed it well 3 who are called to enjoy the fruits 
of their labour; who are ready to welcome us 
to the houſe of God, where our bleſſed Lord 
hath prepared for us mam, or more properly, 
various manſions, various as the merits of thoſe 
who are called to them; we ſhall learn to ſtrug- 
gle with the infirmities of nature, and to felicitate 
ourſelyes on having a near and dear friend gone 
before ; whom, when we have received our 
happy diſmiſſal, we ſhall find with mind elate at 
the ſacred threſhq]d prepared and ready to meet 
us. Bleſſed ſtate of permanent felicity, happy 
inhabitants that haye attained to it! How does 
every thing that is earthly ſicken in the eye, that 
is raiſed up to you] What is all the tinſel here 
below ; what are all the rubs and buffetings we 
can experience here, in contraſt with that open- 
ing ſcene, to which in fair hopes God himſelf 
tath raiſed the mind of man? And God, it is 
the ground on which I reſt this ſtructure of my 
hopes, and therefore I repeat it, God can not de- 
ceive his humble and adoring creatures. 

II. Let us next, as another inference, conſider 
our ſubject in a different view. To day /hall thou 
be with me in Paradiſe. What a change of ſ,j“ 


ation 
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ation. doth our Lord here ſpeak to this miſerable 
malefattor! And what a leſſon doth it mculcate 
againſt de ſpondency and deſpair! To ſatisfy our- 
ſelves that. no tation is ſo deplorable, but the | 
mercy of God if fitly implored will viſit it; that 
no condition of life can be ſo loft, but the good · 
neſs of God can with che beams of conſolation 
chear it ; that go viſitation of evil can be ſo heavy, 
as the power of God can not alleviate, or, if he 
pleaſe, remove; let us raiſe our eyes to the ex- 
preſſive picture before us. Behold a man overtak- 
en in his wickedneſs, devoted to ſevere puniſnh- 
ments, thofe puniſhments, aggravated by a juſt 
ſenſe of accumulated guilt, The hour arriyes, 
and he is led to the ſcene of laughter. - No te- 
prieve, no reſcue ; he is ſuſpended in agonies on 
the fatal tree. Yet in that calamitous ſituation, 
forfaken even of the flatterer hope, in the arti- 
cle of death he finds life, and experiences redemp- 
tion. He acknowledges his ſins, he confeſſes the 
juſtice of his puniſhment : and his heart thus pre 
pared by penitence and contrition to receive fal- 
yation, his eyes are opened, and he beholds at 
his fide his ſuffering Saviour and his God. Hea- 
ven opened to his view, the effulgence of divinity 
peamed on him from the croſs : his ſoul is in- 


| Panty raiſed above the littleneſs of the world, 
and 
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and every idea that is level with it, That world, 
of late the idol of his deſires, now appears to him 
the bubble that it is; he wonders that ſo poor 4 
lure could bribe him to the commiſſion of a ſin- 
gle crime. He aſks not to be indulged in the 
longer enjoyment of it, he ſupplicates not for 
life and liberty; his prayer was of a higher na- 
ture ; Lord, remember hs when thou comet into 
thy kingdom. d 

And how does our Lord receiye the prayer 
of this repentant ſinner ? He, whoſe condition 
was as ſuperiour to the judge who condemned, 
as the malefactor who was convicted, ever look- 
ed down ſuperiour on the petty diſtinctions of 
worldly rank and greatneſs, While t to contemp- 
tuous ſcorn he held out the hypocriſy of the, 
chief Prieſts and Phariſees; graciouſly would he 
condeſcend to aſſociate with, and inſtruc the. 
lowly-minded and humble ſinner. Suck was the 
caſe in the inſtance before us. Our Lord did 
not with faſtidious negle& diſregard the humble 
; petition of the ſuffering male factor before him; 
he did not ſuppoſe it an indignity to him, with 
condeſcending attention to regard a poor forlorn 
criminal, ſuſpended at his ſide in ignominious 
puniſhment z the puniſhment at that time and 
* more particularly calculated to refl- the 

; greater 
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greater ſhew of ignominy on himſelf. Low pro- 
bably in his original rank of like, rendered lower 
by his crimes, and further degraded by the ig- 
nominious puniſhnient of them, the penitential 
' fupphant notwithſtanding addreſſed not to his 


Saviour his prayer in vain. He, who had fo of- . 


ten diſplayed his knowledge of the human heart, 
aw in that of the dying malefactor unfeigned 
contrition, and abhorrence of his ſins; ſaw in 
his renovated mind good intentions, that from 
che fountain of mercy might obtain forgiveneſs 
and aſpirings after perfection, that might entitle 
him to rewards, He raiſed him from defpon- 
deney, he fpoke peace; he fpoke more, he 
fpoke exultation and j Joy to. his expiring ſoul: 7% 
day ſhalt thou be with me in Paradi ife, 

Aſter ſuch an inſtance of unexpected deliver- 
ance from ſo abject a ſtate, aſter ſuch a tranſition 
from extreme miſery to the ſummit of ſelicity; 
who ſhall have drank fo deep of the cup of af- 
fliction, as to fuffer himſelf to be overborn, and 
driven by it to the phrenſy of deſpair ? Who, 
after fo ſignal an inſtance of forgiveneſs, ſhall 
deſpond, if his repentance be ſincere? But we 
muſt take care not to miſtake ſufferings for me- 
rit, not to place the mere affliction of miſery to 
the account of deſert, and a title to remunera- 


tion, 
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tion. Sufferings may lead to it, when they a- 
waken us to a ſenſe of duty ; or when by a pro- 
per conduct under the preſſure of them we e- 
vince reſignation, patience, and fortitude. And, 
on the other hand, we may alſo ſuffer here, even 
to the end of life ; and become miſerable here- 
after. For an inſtance of this, look to the other 
fide of our crucified Lord and Maſter. 

There behold a malefactor, his heart ſeared 
in wickedneſs, his body wrung with torture, his 
ſoul inſenſible of remorſe, and touched only with 
concern at the unſucceſsful iſſue of his crimes. 
The lure of worldly pleaſure, and power, and 
affluence, the attainment of which was the mo- 
tive to his crimes, ſtill held the uppermoſt place 
in his dark and groveling mind. Hear him at 
that awful hour maligning his Redeemer, and 
demanding the exerciſe of his power to reſtore 
him to a few years of longer riot in the ſenſual 
enjoyments of this poor periſhable world. * If 
« thou beeſt, as thou profeſſeſt thyſelf, and as 
* thy followers proclaim thee, the ſon of God, 
« and as fuch haſt heaven and earth at thy com- 
mand; fave thyſelf and us: now diſplay thy 
« divinity, and exert thy power; liberate thy- 
& ſelf and us from the tortures we ſuffer ; give 
« us to deſcend from the croſs, to aſtoniſh- man- 

« kind, 
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e kind, to receive the applauſes of the world; 
& and enjoy the good things of it, that after ſuch 
te an inſtance of godlike power will then be pro- 
« fyſely offered ys. Give me this world's good 
& and diſpoſe of the next to thoſe who wiſh it.” 
To this reproachful language, he, who was alF, 
benignity, replies in no angry retort: no expreſ- 
fion of reſentment paſts his lips: no ſevere re- 
flection, calculated to aggravate the unhappy 
wretch's ſufferings, is returned: He faw pro- 
fligacy of mind, that could not be reclaimed; 
and with ſilent pity alike regarded his ſituation, 
and reviles. 

III. Thirdly, let us hear on this accalics the 
reflection of the temporiſing caſuiſt, of him who 
with a happy dexterity would with to unite the 
enjoyment of both worlds ; to ſurfeit in the full 
range of pleaſure, which this world holds out; 
and to ſecure that ſtate of unchangeable happi- 
neſs, which revelation, reaſon, and conſcienceg 
on certain conditions, aſſure to him in the next. 
Suppoſe, fays he, this declaration of our Lord 
to the repentant malefactor, 2 day ſhalt thou be 
with me in Paradiſe, had the effect repreſented ; 
admitted, that he overlooked the pleaſures and 
enjoyments of the world, his thoughts fixed on, 


and his foul full of that other world which is to- 


| come; 


\ 
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come; he was at the extremity of life, on the 
very verge of that world to which his petitions 
tended : but the promiſe can not be ſuppoſed to 
have the ſame effect on us, who by means of 
youth, health, and ſtrength may reaſonably look 
forwards to many a year's enjoyment of this 
world; and therefore why throw a ſhade over 
the bright ſunſhine of life, by holding ever be- 
fore our eyes the dark portal, we may not till 
perhaps at ſome very diftanc en be called to 
paſs? 

This obſervation, which is a very common 
one, involves two miſtakes, that I would wiſh 
to ſet right. Firſt, the ſummons is not ſo far 
diſtant, as we may be apt to ſuppoſe it. And 
ſecondly, it is not of that gloomy nature, which 
ſhould deter us from contemplating it. 
1. And firſt, our age, as contemplated by that 
ferious obſerver of human nature, the royal 
Pfalmiſt; in reſpect to the brevity of it, is ſaid 
to be but @ ſpan long. And of that ſpan thoſe, 
who have already paſſed a part of it, can of the 
extent of the remainder form no very favourable 
idea. Pre ſuming on ten, twenty, or thirty years 
before hand, the diſtance it 1s allowed ſeems 
great; but the appearance is fallacious. There 
is but one proper way of forming the eſtimate 
D of it: 
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of it: and that all muſt allow to be a fair one: 
It is by comparing a given period, of ten yeari 
ſor inſtance, before us; with the ſame diſtance 
of time paſt. On ſuch compatiſon, we may be 
ſurpriſed at it's apparent ſnortneſs: but it is 
better to be ſo ſurpriſed, than deceived by an ap- 
prchenſion of the too great length of it. 

And if in contemplating the ſhortneſs of life; 
we alſo take into our account the uncertainty of 
it; the promiſe of our Lord to the malefator 
Will as a general monition the more ſenſibly im- 
preſs us: To dey ſhalt thou be with nie in Para- 
diſe. And what ſecurity have any of us againſt 
the liceral completion of this declaration ? Will 
youth prevent the ſummons; or will ſtrength 
elude it? If neither the one; nor the other, nor 
any other armour, which art, or nature's ſelf can 
forge, will ſecurely ſhield us againſt it ; the only 
expedicnt that remains to us, is to be ever on 
our guard againſt it, ever prepared to meet it 
with becoming fortitude. And to this purpoſe 
nothing wilt ſo much, as frequent comtempla- 
tion, conduce. For it is a rule, that runs through 
nature; the more we contemplate an object, the 
teſs forcibly it continues to affect us. 

2. But ſecondly, another and no leſs common 
error is the opinion, that the contemplation of 

; death 
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death caſts a ſhade upon the bright fide of life; 


No, not on the brighteſt: Take, for truth, the 
word of truth itſelf; and what doth it anounce ? 
That when the good go from hence, they re- 
move.to Paradiſe ; they go to the intermediate 


ſtate of good fpirits made perfect; even to the 


ſtate, in which they would have been, had man 
never offended; and death never intervened. 
And is there any thing terrible in this proſpect 
to a mind accuſtomed to look upon it? We go 
to the place, where our good and-virtuous friends 
are gone before ; and whither thoſe, we leave 
behind, will follow us. We go immediately thi- 
ther; no purgatory to paſs through, no long 
fleep to bind the ſluggard ſoul. To day ſhalt thou 
be with me in Paradiſe. © As ſoon as ever you 
« quit this ſtate of miſerable exiſtence, depend 
ct on my word, and this aſſurance of my promiſe, 


* you ſhall enter the aſſembly of the happy, juſt 


« and good; and there ſee me your Prince and 
« Saviour.“ The promiſe may be conceived a 
general one; and as extending to all good per- 


ſons. And is there any thing formidable in the 


thought of realiſing that promiſe, and appropri- 
ating it to ourſelves ? Does it caſt a ſhade over 

the bright ſcenes of this life? Does it not rather 
increaſe the brightneſs of them; by promiſing 


a 
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an increaſe of ſplendour, and the continuance of 
it? Without permanency, the pureſt pleaſure 
has a ſevere alloy even in the bare apprehenſion 
of loſing it ; by being called away, we know not 
how ſoon, and deſtined to we know not where. 
But upon this promiſe of our Lord, as a ground 
of ſtable and ſure repoſe, looking not only with= | 
out terror, but with joy and exultation, to that 
hour which ſhall terminate our labours, and ſum- 
mon us to our home, to a re-union with our 
friends, and family in Paradiſe ; Fear yields its 
place to hope, and death is ſwallowed up in vic- 
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